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The pleasure and effective- 
ness of your field observations will be greatly increased 
by your ownership of a fine telescope. For difficult or 
questionable identifications at ranges beyond the reach 
of a binocular, the BALscope brings higher power with a 
crispness, clarity and brilliance of image not known be- 
fore. 

With the BALscope you can quickly learn to follow 
birds in flight for long periods; new type focusing pro- 
vides continual focus adjustment merely by running your 
finger over the conveniently-located focusing knob. 

The BALscope is compact for easy portability, too. 
Weighs only 48 ounces, is less than 1642” long. With the 
tripod adapter, you can mount it on any panhead camera 


tripod for steady support and easy movement. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


tn, 


at long ranges 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


BALSeoDe 


60mm TELESCOPE 


ONLY $115 with choice of 15X, 20X, 
30X, or 60X (celestial) eyepiece. Ex- 
tra (interchangeable) eyepieces, $25 
each. Tripod adapter for use with 
any panhead camera tripod, $6.85. 


FREE BOOK 


Send for your copy of 48- 
page book, ‘The Tele- 
scope’ (G-36). Tells all 
about telescopes and 

how you can get more 
pleasure from your 
hobbies. Also con- 

tains complete in- 
formation on the 

BALscope Telescope. Write 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
25109 Lomb Park, Rochester 2,N.Y. 
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“Unsurpassed!” 
Say the Experts 


BIRD SONGS 

OF DOORYARD, 

FIELD AND FOREST 
VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Long-Playing Microgroove 
Records 


@ From the famous Stillwell collec- 
tion, two volurnes containing 275 au- 
thentic songs and calls of 96 different 
North American bird species. 


© Beautiful new collection which has 
taken years to prepare, on two full 
12" Long-Playing Microgroove rec- 
ords enclosed in colorful jackets. 


@ Interesting commentary on each 
bird. Each record contains 45 minutes 
of song grouped for easy location, 


Acclaimed by outstanding authorities: 


‘The records are splendid. An ding tea. 

ture is that several different son are given 

for many of the birds, showing t variations 

in songs beth between individuals of the 

species and the various songs of given indi 
vidual, | prize the records highty.’” 

ARETAS A. SAUNDERS. Canaan, Conn 

Author of ‘Bird Songs’ and 

“Guide te Bird Senge” 

“Enjoyed the record Caevenshty, especially 

some of the background songs that you couldn't 

keep out. A very fine job; « number of the 

birds sang extra tunes that | hed never heard.” 

JOHN KIERAN, New York 

Nature expert and suther of 

“Footnotes on Nature’’ 


“The Stillwell bird record was presented at « 
recent meeting of the Outdoor Nature Club; 
everybody was enthusiastic. The twe-velee in- 
troductions add tremendously to the velue and 
appeal of the recordings. Norma's ‘drink your 
t-e-a’ for the Towhee was « big hit.” 
JOE M. HEISER, 1f., Houston, Texas 
Director of Sanctuaries, 
Outdoor Nature Club of Heuston 
“The recording je exestiont; the Stillwetle are 
to be congratulated on the production of these 
twe volumes. They are unsurpassed in the selec. 
tien of birds and in fidelity of reproduction. | 
alse value the comments made by the an 
nouncers, and the notes on the jackets regard 
ing incidents associated with the work of re- 
cording the bird songs. A ‘must’ for every 
naturalist’s record library.”’ 
D. RALPH HOBSTETTE a. Professor of Bictogy 
fastern Mennonite College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


not only 46 
five 


(in reference to Volt) * 
species but (35 distinetive songs ’ 
different field sparrows all songs well 
arranged for comparison This ie @ job 
well cone.” 
C. RUSSELL MASON, Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Director, Mass. Audubon Seciety 
Volume 1-33 1/3 RPM 


135 songs and calls of 40 species 


$7.95 ppd. 
Volume 2—33 1/3 RPM 


140 songs and calle of 58 epecios 
$7.95 ppd. 


Free descriptive folder available 
on request 


Sold with full money back guarantee 
ORDER NOW, DIRECT FROM 
FICKER RECORDING SERVICE 
426 Arcadia Rd., Oid Greenwich, Conn. 
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Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910, 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars ete. may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 
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NEW YORK 28, WN. Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


Public information Department, ser- 
vices members, and furnishes the press, 
TV, and information about 
nature and conservation. 


radio with 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
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a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
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suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 
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Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
water including Au- 
dubon Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sanc- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


acres of land and 
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treatment and wise use to human progress. 
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Letters 


Camera ‘Tricks’ Are Unnecessary 


As a member of the South Florida 
Branch of the National Audubon Society, 
I was deeply interested, and more than 
a little concerned, when I read Roger 
Peterson's comments on screen tour 
films in the May-June 1956 issue of 
Audubon Magazine, pages 102-103. I 
have been “in on” all our screen tours 
here, and many years ago did some pio- 
neering in industrial promotion films. 

When I say it is not necessary, nor 
even advisable, to go “Hollywood” in 
our pictures I am sure that I speak for 
the great majority of those who witness 
them. The subject matter is all-impor 
tant. If this is interesting, if the compo 
sition is attractive, the lighting good, 
and the picture in focus, there is little 
left to desire. Anyone who wants more 
will never be much of a naturalist. 
“Fadeouts, blends, wipes or ‘zooms,’ " to 
quote Mr. Peterson, can never add much 
to a good wildlife picture and can never 
make a poor one any better. 

Let's face it: there are persons, some 
of them nice folk and intelligent, who 
are just not interested in the things that 
appeal to nature-minded people. We 
have no quarrel with them, but let's 
not deplete our too-meager funds in an 
attempt to pull them into our orbit 
Our great mission is to interest the citi- 
zens of tomorrow in the beauty of the 
natural world, and the screen tours are 
doing this most effectively. 

This is written in no criticism of Mr 
Peterson, but rather in an effort to re 
assure him. All praise to him for his 
exciting pictures. To embellish them 
with Hollywood camera tricks would in 
deed be gilding the lily. 

LEONARD ORMEROD 
North Miami Beach, Florida 


Shortia in Michigan 


In looking over the May-June 1956 
issue of Audubon Magazine, | saw an 
article on Shortia galacifolia. We have 
some here in my ravine in Michigan. 
My father, O. C. Simonds, planted it 30 
or more years ago. It came from North 
Carolina. We did have three patches, 
but one had so many beech leaves over 
it that it died; the other two patches 
blossomed this spring. It is one of the 
first flowers to blossom—even before the 
violets 

Mrs. Gertruve S. WALKER 
Fennville, Michigan 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


“ewuiretc""" | 4 STODDARD'S 


Ihe letter from Mrs. Esther M. Fritz 
in the July-August 1956 issue of Audu- 
bo Magazine, p. 146, prompts this QUALITY GLASS 
setter about a mourning dove nest. 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 
Ihree years ago a pair of mourning 
doves nested in our porch roof gutter. - 
I was afraid the first rain would wash $ 9 
the nest away, but the nest (if you 
could call it that) was of such coarse Only plus 10% tax 


material that the water went through 


t thout doing ; 1; age. B lean- 
ribg cena gate, Ace, Prego a These Stoddard’s imported binoculars come with a lifetime guarantee 


against defects in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is univer- 
sally recognized as the best all-around birding glass. These are really 
exceptional at this unheard-of low price. They are fast, easy center- 
focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated 
lenses and prism surfaces. Wide field and excellent brilliance. Com- 
plete with fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


ing out of an upstairs window I was 
able to get my camera within four or 
five feet of the nest and I got a series 
of pictures, beginning with the eggs 
and ending with a parent bird on the 
nest and the two youngsters on the 
porch roof about ready to take off. 


Apparently the mother sat on the This glass has been so popular with members of the 
nest with the nestlings under her while Massachusetts Audubon Society that we are now offering 
she fed them, but her head was turned it nationally. Please mention Audubon Magazine when 
away from me and I got no clear pic you order. 
ture of the operation. The only part 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


+ ’ \ 

Florida birdlife at your deor O NTO DDARD \ re) it 
pen pposite 

on enchanting Captiva Island Bromfield 


A wildlife sanctuary where you can bird- Monday St , 
teh, shell, fish, « , or just be lai ree 
ny ra che Fy & aa aes aie Write Evenings 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
for information to — 
, ; HA k 6-4187 
GULF VIEW INN Nees 
Captive Etesd, Pinetse Serving New England for over 100 years 
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Pair of elephants 
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(Top Left and Right) 


Jade — $375 


(Top Center) 


Malachite — $145 


(Lower Left) 


Rhodanite — $165 


(Lower Center 


Gray Agate — $215 


(Lower Right 


Figurines illustrated are slightly 
larger than half actual size 
ond ore part of our large 
elephant collection. 


No catalogs available. Inquiries invited .. Tax included .. . ... For the perfectionist... 


You are cordially invited to see our complete collection of WEDDERIEN Inc. 
birds and other animals carved from semi-precious stones. Fine Jewel Jade * Mounted and Unmounted 
They are the perfect gift for the discriminating collector. 485 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. +* Plaza 3-2950 
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Find Nature 4 
ot Her Best ky 


THETIMBER FRAILS Inn 


in the Connecticut Hills 
A emeli Inn. known for finest country fare and gre 
livin in « mountain lake settin use chara 
Miles oa wente trails by Ae escading 
Streams and lovely waterfalls Wild life in shundaenc 
including many hard to find species 
Riding, canoeing, fiching, tennis. Golf nearby 


Address the ton, Timber Trails Club 
Sherman Conn 


An Original 
Nathaniel Choate 


A distinguished Mallard Duck Paper 
weight designed and signed by the 
noted sculptor, Nathaniel Choate, and 
hand-painted. 

Mr. Choate has designed a fountain 
in the Brooks Green Gardens of South 
Carolina and is now at work on the 
War Memorial for the gates and foun- 
tains in Luxemburg. 


Each — $10.00 


Order from: 

Service Department 

NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 

1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


ol my activities which caused any dis 


turbance was taking off the window 
cTreen in preparation for picture tak 
ing, but it was obvious that I was re 
garded at all times as a suspicious 
character 

Armnotp Howssas 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Survival of One-Legged Birds 

I was interested in reading Mr. Ward's 
comment in the March April issue of 
the Audubon Magazine concerning the 
herring gull with but one leg. I have 
observed a similar situation and you 
will find an account of my observation 
in Bird Bandin 15 i] 1271-122, 1942 
As Mr. ‘Terres 


birds do seem to survive with a leg 


pointed out, wild 


missing 

I published additional notes on crip 
pled birds in the Inland Bird Banding 
Veu 2) (2 7, 1953 and also 25 (6) 
44 195% 


the only one including a record of the 


However, my earlier note is 


herring gull 
Raten W 


Protessor of Biolowy 


DexTEeR 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


A Salute to Audubon Camps 


I write this testimony in the hope that 
some reader of Audubon Magazine will 
read this letter and become convinced 
that he should attempt to attend the 
Audubon Camp which is nearest to him 

I went to the Audubon Camp of 
Maine with the scantiest knowledge of 
birdlore and nature in general. I had 
spe nt almost 1) weeks of my lif at 
camps ind have never been so impre ssed 
by the quality of leadership and, prob 
ibly most amazing of all, the wonderful 
way that these Audubon Camp leaders 
complement the talents of each other 

During the first session of the current 
season, at the Audubon Camp of Maine, 
| saw people from most all walks of 
life orienting themselves to the camp 


program I he campers that go out from 


the Audubon Camps are the best wit- 
nesses to the work that these Audubon 
Society camps are doing. I am sure that 
I speak for the majority of the people 
who have had the opportunity to attend 
in Audubon Camp when I say, “Go and 
see for yourself.” It’s terrific! 
Erwin H. Scuroper 

Tribes Hill, New York 


Bouquets for the Juiy-August Issue 
Dear Editor 

A bushel of roses to you and your 
staff for the July-August issue. Our edi 
torial staff here has been exclaiming 
over it this morning and it seems only 
proper to pass our plaudits on to the 
source 

In addition to enjoying the material, 
we think you have achieved a beautiful 
balance in your presentation, “an aura 
ol serenity” someone commented. 

So wonderful to know there is a 
magazine like yours amid the madding 
clamor 

GAYLE WILLIAMS 
Popular Gardening 
New York City, New York 


. 
The Samuel H 
photographs (“August in a Wet Mead- 


Gottscho story with 
ow”) was a beauty in the July-August 
issue Of Audubon Magazine. | enjoy 
the quality and diversity of the maga 
zine 

Wayne HANLEY 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


7 

Dear Miss Miller 

With some 60 years of nature guiding 
behind me, this octogenarian reads with 
“Your 
Children,” in Audubon Magazine. Your 
July-August 1956 
issue shows exceptionally good plan- 
ning. The section, “Explore Your City 
Block,” After 80 years, 
what I still find in our block! 

C. M. Gorrue 


critical interest your column, 


contribution to the 


opens vistas! 


Sacramento, California 


An Albino Barn Swallow 


“The Birds and 
the Bees” 


Our beautiful fluttering little 


\ pair of barn swallows nested this 
spring of 1956 in the barn of the Clar- 
ence L. Hunt farm, Stone Dam, New 
birds, hand-carved and painted York, and in their litter of five young 
from Pine Cones, have becom« Sh ones, one was snow white. One day, 
one of our most famous items ) 

while Mrs 


Now our Danish friends have Hunt was working in the 
kitchen, she glanced out of the window 


incovered a bedfellow for our 
birds in these busy, little pine 
cone Hee Hirds and Hees 
Simon ¢ i Pell Pee an electrical wire. She called me on the 
wired for easy attachment t ’ 


driftwood 


and saw the white swallow perched on 


= he ie telephone and I lost no time getting 
branches, 1 there to watch and to photograph the 
beautiful white bird, I was able to get 
within about 12 feet of it 


Six Birds Boxed On looking closely at the swallow, I 


Sin Hees Boxed 


$1.95 ppd 
$1.95 ppd discovered that it was not a pure albino. 
The eves, beak, and feet were black, 


\ 
e3y Johnny Appleseed s instead of being pink or flesh-colored as 


REVERLY, MASS a pure 


BOX 602 albino would be The white 
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s not popula! with the other 
Whenever it 


swallow w 


members of its family 


} 


others would 
back 
all 


normally col 


alighted on the wires, t 
fly the 


down on the 


up into air, then settle 


When they were 
the 


wires 


fiving, I noticed that 


would dart the 


The 


Hunt farm for 


ored barn swallows at 


white one and harass it albino 


staved around the three 
days and then it disappeared 
NORMAN IVES 


Genesee, Pennsylvania 


BIRDING 


with the new 


NIKON 
BINOCULARS 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
Mikron Series 


Here are binoculars that permit 
you to bird for hours and houm= 
comfortably — without eyestrain and 
without fatigue 
You have undoubtedly heard of the 
Nikon camera and the incomparable 
Nikkor lenses and the stir they 
created among America’s leading 
photographers 
Now, the same manufacturer brings 


| 
— 


Dept, TJ17 


FOR HOURS—COMFORTABLY 


7x35, cf... $7080 
other models from. 39,50 


you binoculars with the same Uneur 


passed optical quality and précision 


construction 
There are no finer binoculars ny 
where — at any price! You can con 
firm this yourself — before you buy 
by making your own simple, yet 
important tests 
Write for free booklet, “Simple 
Tests.” 
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Two captivating new decorative fabric designs 
by DON ECKELBERRY, official illustrator of the Audubon Bird Guides 


"Bird Watchin M hand »rinted on 36” un 
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through imterior decorators, 
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the 


natural chintz 
cok 


or tur 


bot ™ 
y firs 
4 Sowlts 


de 


turquome 


dec orating 


ring wit 


“ . 
Game Fish” —hand printed on 36” unglazed 


American fresh water game fish in natural 


s of green, red, browa, gold or 


of better stores 
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Koger Petenwon 2 BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


Wild Spain Revisited 


SOUR years ago, in this column,* 

I told of my first visit to Wild 
Spain — Abel Chapman's Spain — the 
great wild area of marsh, dunes, and 
cistus-scrub in the delta of the Gua 
dalguivir in Andalucia. On that oc 
casion I went with eight Frenchmen 
(and Guy Mountfort). This time, in 
May 1956, I was to be outnumbered 
by 10 of my British colleagues 

Much has happened in those four 
years. The cattle egret which I had 
traveled so far to see has become 
established in North America. The 
Spanish edition of the European 
Field Guide, the first book of its 
kind in Spain, is on the presses; 
the Spanish Ornithological Society 
which Guy Mountfort and I sparked 
in a casual conversation with Mau- 
ricio Gonzalez, now boasts 300 mem 
bers and a publication, Ardeola; and 
through this new activity conserva 
tion efforts in Spain have received a 
stimulus, 

But, one thing in Spain I am 
happy to report remains the same 
The Coto Donana, the famous old 
preserve whose palacio dates back to 
the time of King Philip the Third, 
is still almost exactly as Abel Chap 
man knew it 50 years ago. The only 
modern note added since 1952 is a 
tractor 
for hauling our gear instead of the 
horses. James Fisher, impressed by 
the ancient cork oaks, the numerous 


which we sometimes used 


wild boars and the herds of red dee 
and fallow deer (we counted 108 
in one bunch), said that the Coto 
gave some idea of what wild Eng 
land must have been like during 
the middle ages. He commented 
later, “I half expected King Henry 
the Eighth to ride by.” 
Kites seemed to be nesting in 
mostly black 
kites, but we did find the nests of 
several reds. Eric Hosking, Eng 
land’s number one bird photogra 
pher (and perhaps the world’s best) 
put up a pylon hide (pardon me 
blind) to a red kite’s nest in the top 
of a cork oak and we took turns 
photographing the pair as they came 
in to feed half-grown 


every isolated cork oak 


their two 


* Audubon Magazine, November-December 19 
p. 346 
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young. | myself spent nine hours 
in this blind only 11 feet from these 
magnificent birds. Britain now has 
only about a dozen pairs of red kites, 


Wales, 


and no photographer, not even the 


all in secluded valleys in 
incomparable Hosking, is allowed to 
In Spain, of course, 
they are fairly common and we were 


work on them 


overjoyed to document in stills and 
color movies this much publicized 
but seldom photographed species 
The number one bird on our list 
for photography was the Spanish im- 
perial eagle, but we were doomed to 
disappointment. All of the seven 
nesis we visited were empty Save one 
which held one dead young one. Bad 
luck this season had overtaken the 
imperial eagle, one of the world’s 
Last year, however, seven 
young banded. We saw at 
least one or two adults daily, beau 
tiful birds with the cut of the golden 
eagle, but quite black with a pale 
crown and white shoulders. We ac 
tually saw five kinds of eagles in a 


rare birds 
were 


single day—imperial, golden, short 
toed, Bonellis, and booted—at least 
three of which were breeding on the 
Coto. Nowhere have I seen a richer 
variety of resident raptores. One day, 
while exploring the dunes of the 
sea, we were quite surprised to dis- 
cover a peregrine’s eyrie with young 
on the top of an old Moorish watch 
tower. 

Field Marshall, the Viscount Alan 
(British Chief of Staff 
throughout World War II), and 
Lady Alanbrooke joined us for 10 
days. Lord Alanbrooke, who is a 
keen bird photographer, spent each 
one of those days in a blind work 


brooke 


ing on stilts, pratincoles, herons, 
stone curlews, and other subjects. 
Guy Mountfort (Secretary of the 
B.O.U.) devoted most of his time to 
still photography while George Shan 
non and Jerry Jamieson took color 
movies. James Fisher, John Par- 
rinder, and James Ferguson-Lee (edi 
tor of British Birds) comprised the 
birding party and ranged far over 
the Marismas and the Coto daily 
to amass a total of 170 species from 
flamingos to such unexpected varie- 
ties as the masked shrike (two birds), 
record for 


the first authenticated 


Spain 


Visits to the Coto Donana are de- 
nied the ordinary bird-watcher for 
there are no roads to it; to reach 
the Coto one must travel several 
miles by river boat and 18 more by 
muleback. To sustain one’s self out 
there requires a considerable retinue 
of servants, horsemen, and guardas 
made possible only by our Spanish 
hosts of the Gonzalez family, co-own- 
ers of 16,000 hectares of the 27,000 
hectare tract. We hope that this 
paradise will long remain as it is, 
a wild preserve unique in all Eu- 
rope, the home of the imperial eagle 
and many other rare birds. 


The Griffons of Arcos 


Although few visitors to southern 
Spain can hope to visit the Coto, it 
is quite simple to drive to the an- 
cient town of Arcos, perched high 
on a cliff where in centuries long 
past it withstood the assaults of the 
Moors. Here, each afternoon, 50 or 
60 griffon vultures, huge as condors, 
ride the updrafts amidst a wheeling, 
chattering assembly of 200 or more 
lesser kestrels. 

Hosking and I engaged a big black 
Mercedes and a chauffeur (the only 
conveyance we could get) and made 
the journey through the vast rolling 
grainfields north of Jerez to Arcos. 
It was too late to see great bus- 
tards (the grain was too high) 
but we did see a pair of red-rumped 
swallows nesting under a culvert. 
Mauricio Gonzalez, who has adapted 
the Field Guide into Spanish, ac- 
companied us, for he dearly loves 
his Andalucia and its birds. He 
knew, too, where the vultures soar 
best, and securing a key we had a 
balcony to ourselves for the show. 
It was about four in the afternoon 
but already many of the big griffons 
were tucked back under the ledges. 
One by one they launched forth 
again to face the wind and filed by 
at eye level in a majestic parade. 
Far larger than our turkey vultures, 
these Old World vultures belong to 
a different family of birds. In as- 
pect they suggest our condor with 
its neck ruff. We had tried to pho- 
tograph them at the Coto earlier 
but had delayed too long; only one 
Egyptian vulture visited the dead 
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cow which we used as bait The 
other vultures were no longer in the 
weeks earlier, 
shortly after our arrival, a flock of 


area, although two 
50 or 60 including five of the rare 
black scouting the 
Marismas daily. The black vulture, 
by the way, is not like our black 
vulture but is every bit the size of 
our condor and is the largest bird 
of prey in Europe, larger even than 
the griffon. Unlike the rock-nesting 
griffon the black nests in tall pine 
There must not be more than 


vultures were 


trees. 
a handful in Spain whereas the grif- 
fon is numerous from one end of 
that sunny country to the other. 
Second in interest only to the grif 
fons at Arcos are the lesser kestrels 
which are, in essence, little sparrow 
hawks. Unlike the ordinary kestrel, 
the lesser is colonial, swarming by 
the dozen about every Spanish town 
where an old castle or fortification 
They were like sparkling 
gems as they hung suspended below 
us, balancing on the updrafts, their 


exists. 


blue wings contrasting with the rich 
reddish backs. 

The visitor to Arcos rarely has the 
privilege of seeing the inside of the 
castle beyond whose buttresses and 
balconies the vultures soar. Here 
Violet Riddell, wife of the famous 
English bird artist, John Riddell, has 
lived for 40 years. Although she 
rarely sees anyone nowadays and 
remains cloistered within the walls 
of the 
who had been a friend of John Rid- 


castle, Mauricio Gonzalez, 


dell, gained us admission. Passing 
through the heavy gates we entered 
a cobbled court which opened out 
onto a lovely patio in which a serin 
sang in a citrus grove. Crossing to 
the other side, we were met by an 


attractive Spanish maid who es 
corted us to the high-ceilinged rooms 
hung with many original Riddells 
and finally to the studio of the mas 
ter himself. Each portfolio, when 
opened for our inspection, disclosed 
an astonishing versatility, for Rid 
dell painted many subjects besides 
birds. I shall remember him most, 
however, for his studies of African 
big game, painted at a time when 
Africa was wilder than it is now 
We never did see Mrs. Riddell but 
on descending the stairs from the 
studio found a delicious English tea 
6:00 


when we went outside again to take 


waiting for us. It was after 


a final crack at the soaring vultures 
with the Bell and Howell and the 
camera gun THE END 
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At two miles a minute we headed 
“The Long Valley” ise a chapter from Mr. Teale’s forthcoming book, . ‘ 

“Autumn = America,” to be published October 15, 1956, by Dodd, Mead north. Looking like some Roman 
& Company. The pre-publication of this chapter is by permission of the 
author and publishers. tet : a stone arch span in America, the rail 

Autumn Acroes America,” following Mr. Teale’s North With the Spring, road bridge over the Susquehanna 
is his second volume of a planned, four-volaume series which will be a 
continent-wide survey of the natural history of the four seasons. The Editor at Harrisburg, drifted away behind 
us. Ahead, out of the hazy distance, 


the curving green waves of parallel 
By Edwin Way Teale burg. Beyond the left wing — with ridges a thousand feet high dragged 
N8568N” painted in black on sil their immense lengths across the 
STANDING in the autumn sun ver—I could see the shining ser landscape—Blue Mountain, Second 
\J shine amid the lichen-spattered pentine of the Susquehanna flow Mountain, Peters Mountain — with 
jumble of Tuscarora sandstone at ing down its corridor through the the titanic furrows of the valleys be 
the top of Hawk Mountain, in cast ridges Smoking factory chimneys, tween. We crossed over the first 
ern Pennsylvania, we had watched in rows of red- and green-roofed houses, ridge. High above it the plane lifted 
other years a parade of soaring mi the sooty spider web of a railroad and dropped on swells of bumpy air, 
grants. On set wings the hawks had yard steadily grew smaller below us disturbed by the updrafts 
drifted or scudded by. They rode as Like an expanding ring on water the This easternmost of the ridges—the 
on an invisible tide that swept them horizon pushed back as we climbed Endless Mountain or Kittatinny 
down the long ridge in a great curve 
toward the south. The trail they fol 
lowed was the same autumn path 
way their ancestors had used long 
before the Santa Maria crossed trom 
the Old Werld to the New. It was 
a trail that, all down the Endless 


aqueduct in the distance, the longest 


Mountain, provided supporting up The author, Edwin Way Teale, seated on the Tuscarora sandstone boulders at the 
drafts that enabled southbound 
hawks to cover hundreds of miles rs 
with scarcely a wingbeat. ’ ns Seer 


top of Hawk Mountain in Pennsylvania. 


As the migrants had grown small 
in the distance we had followed them 
in imagination. We had pictured the 
invisible sheets and columns of rising 
air on which they soared. We had 
felt, in fancy, the thrust of the up 
drafts against outspread wings. We 
had debated how they steered thei: 
course, choosing the aerial path best 
suited to their needs. We had con 
jured up the scene that unrolled be 
neath them as they sailed on and on 
down the length of the Great Valley, 
through five states, keeping to their 
ancient pathway through the au 
tumn skies. 

These things we had imagined 
Now imagining was past. That morn 
ing my wile, Nellie, and I had taken 
olf in a light plane from the Harris 
burg airport. Now the ridge curved 
away—green below, blue in the dis 
tance-—beneath our wings. Now we 
experienced at intervals the hard up 
drive of the invisible air currents 
Now we were seeing, as the hawks 
saw, the forested wall of rock, the 
patchwork of valley fields moving 
past below us. We were following, 
for a hundred miles and more, the 
aerial road of the hawks. 

In a long curving climb Johnny 
Abiuso’s green-bodied, silver-winged 
Beechcraft Bonanza had carried us 
up to 5,000 feet above Harris 
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Ridge of the Indians, now officially air—unmarked and trackless, far old of the larger hawks would be sul 
called Blue Mountain—swings In an er than the Tuscarora Path or the ficient to damage a wing or shatter 
irc from east central to south cen Appalachian Trail—the road of th i windshield. Mostly the hawks fly 
tral Pennsylvania. It is the most hawks parallels the ridge low tut once, when mist hid the 
eastern of the Appalachian chain “When the wind ts strong,” Abiuso ground, he came abreast of a large 
Its towering wall of sandstone forms told us, “especially when it blows lock of Canada geese winging south 
the escarpment of the folded Ap from the northwest, it is really it an altitude of more than 4,500 
palachian mountains. Under various rugged up here leet 

names, bordering the Great Valley At such times the same winds that As the warmth of the morning in 
it extends’ almost without a break fill the pocket of Cape May strike creased the sky over the vallev was 
from New York's Shawangunk the Kittatinny Ridge at right angles own with small cumulus clouds. To 
Mountain, on the north, to Mt and shoot upward in a_ powertul scape the bumps of the heated ris 
Oglethorpe, in Georgia, on the south ascending flow. The greatest hawk ng columns that formed them, we 


o 


Down the Pennsylvania length of flights occur on such days between climbed to 5.000 feet. There we rode 


the ridge, in former times, ran the late August and mid-Novembe in a tranquil sky. We flew north, 


Tuscarora Path of the Shawnee In Then, Abiuso says, he flies high not curving toward the east as the ridges 
dians. Today, the most famous of only to be above the turbulent au curved Across the valley below, 
modern footpaths, the Appalachian but also to avoid hitting the hawks where the cloud-shadows moved, the 
Irail, follows its crest. And in the The weight of a gol 


] yl ‘ 
en eagie or on fields of the farms varied endlessly in 


shape and size and color They 


ill photographs by the author. 
seemed, viewed from the air, laid 


out haphazardly without rhyme or 
reason. Yet behind each boundary 
line lay the logic o topography the 


eight of legal decision, the chance 
ol inheritance, the story of expand 
“As the migrants had grown smaller in the distance we had followed them in 
imagination.” 


ing success or contracting misfortune 

The forested ridges were green now 
with only here and there an isolated 
splash of color. But all down their 
lengths, a few weeks hence, they 
would be gaudy with the vivid, lavish 
hues of autumn foliage. Far below 
us, along the skirts of the Kittatinny 
Ridge, we caught glimpses of lonely 
little farms snipped from the forest 
At long intervals the path of a power 
line ran in a narrow, cleared band 
up and over the top. And, as the 
summit of this Endless Mountain 
moved past below our right wing, 
curious openings began appearing in 
the forest 
square, sometimes rectangular, some 
times curving. Occasionally they 
turned back upon themselves. They 
looked like hieroglyphics or Mayan 
ruins on the ridgetop. They puz 
zled us at the time. Abiuso said 
he had begun to notice them 
only a few years before. Later | 
learned their meaning. The clea 
ings were made by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission to provide feed 
ing areas along the top of the ridge 
for deer, wild turkeys, and other 
forms of wildlife. 


They were sometimes 


W. passed Indiantown Gap and 
the dark Swatara River, Pine Grove 
and Summit Station. Hamburg and 
the gray line of U. S. Highway 22 
lay to the southeast as we passed 
over the nestling village of Drehers 
ville and crossed the coal-laden Little 
Schuylkill River. Then suddenly the 
white, tumbled sandstone of the 
Hawk Mountain lookout burst into 
view. A dozen persons stood among 
the rocks. Their binoculars swung in 
our direction. This was Hawk Moun 
tain as tens of thousands of migrat 
ing hawks had seen it. 

We cut in above the ridge and 
curved back, skimming out over the 
lip of the 1,000-foot drop. Three 
times we circled the promontory 
Many a hawk, I remembered, had 
seen that rocky height we looked 
down upon as its last sight on earth 
Within the space of this tight circle 
of our plane, passing hawks had 
been blinded, blown to 
maimed, or with a shattered wing 
had fallen through space in days 
when the Tuscarora slabs bristled 
with shotguns. Here, at this world 
famous sanctuary, hawk-watchers 
have replaced hawk-gunners. But 
this promontory is but one of 11 
points along the Kittatinny Ridge 


pieces, 
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where the passing migrants were shot 
for sport. And only here has the kill- 
ing stopped. The shooting still con- 
tinues at all the other 10. A succes 
sion of sanctuaries, a chain of Hawk 
Mountains running the Pennsylvania 
length of the ridge, is needed to halt 
this autumn slaughter. 

As we curved away, straightening 
out for the return flight, we waved 
to the hawk-watchers 

“If they don’t see any hawks to 
day,” Nellie “they can put 
down two migrating Teales.” 

As a Maurice 
Broun, curator at Hawk Mountain 
since it was established, told us later 
that on that September day, 83 
hawks passed the lookout. Forty-nine 
were broad-wings, six sharp-shins, 
two red-tails, four hawks, 
three ospreys, and 17 sparrow hawks. 
individuals 


said, 


matter of fact, 


marsh 
Represented by single 
were the bald eagle and the pere 
grine falcon. 

Flying south, down the path of 
the migrants, we studied the air cur 
rents. We cruised along the summit 
and at either side. We vaulted back 
and forth over the top, first from one 
direction then from the other. Abi 
uso, long experienced with the air 
currents of the hawk ridges, showed 
us where the upthrust was strongest. 
This came not at the exact summit 
but a little back of it. When a north- 
west wind strikes the wall of the 
ridge it shoots up and over in a 
vaulting arc. The current thus de- 
flected sometimes rises into the sky 
as much as four times the height of 
the ridge. Beyond its high point this 
comber of the air drops in a swift 
descent. A lightplane pilot, inexperi- 
enced in the region, may narrowly 
escape crashing into the treetops 
when caught in the grip of this pow 
erful downdraft 


On this day the breeze was light 
and mainly from the north. We 
passed—and saw in fleeting glimpses 

hawks soaring down the ridges. On 
such days of litthe wind the birds 
tend to follow a path farther out 
over the valley where the thermal 
currents rising from the sun-heated 
fields give them added lift. But 
whether a hawk is riding on ther- 
mals or slope-winds it is always glid 
ing downward. The spiraling bird 
that mounts on set wings up and up 
into the sky is really descending all 
the time through the air. It is cir 
cling on a downward corkscrew path 


within a column of air that rises 
faster than it descends. It is like a 
man walking slowly down the steps 
of a rapidly rising escalator. 

In the fall of 1942, Maurice Broun 
and Ben V. Goodwin timed the 
speed of passing hawks over a two- 
thirds-of-a-mile course at Hawk 
Mountain. Fourteen species and 152 
individuals were clocked by the two 
men. Their soaring speed ranged 
from 16 to 80 miles an hour. The 
average rate of speed for all the 
hawks was 30 miles an hour. The 
holder of the top record was an 
osprey. It was soaring south in a 
particularly powerful updraft. With 
out losing altitude the bird was, in 
reality, diving steeply all the way. 


Mest of the time the hawks avoid 
the more violent, turbulent updrafts. 
In their long slide down the ridge 
that stretched away before us, I sus- 
pect that they set their course 
through rising air that will enable 
them to glide at normal cruising 
speed, so to speak, without losing 
altitude. Always nosing down, al 
ways using the motive power of grav- 
ity, they adjust their soaring speed 
by the steepness of their glide. I have 
watched red-tailed hawks cross the 
slight gap before Hawk Mountain 
and then, as they reached the strong- 
er updrafts of the ridgeside, tilt 
slightly downward and increase their 
speed without loss of height. By em 
ploying the air currents that will 
carry them upward at the same rate 
that they descend the migrating 
hawks ride for hundreds of miles 
down the valley with altitude un 
changed. 

The wing-loading of hawks, the 
relation of weight to wing surface, is 
a factor in their speed and in the 
strength of the updrafts needed to 
support them. Among these birds 
this element varies considerably. 
When Earl! L. Poole, some years ago, 
published in The Auk the weights 
and wing areas of various American 
birds, his figures showed that a gos- 
hawk may have a wing-loading near- 
ly twice that of a sparrow hawk and 
a peregrine falcon three times that 
of a marsh hawk. Oftentimes on days 
of strong winds—when the birds fly 
lower and closer to the ridge—the 
migrants pass Hawk Mountain soar- 
ing with wings partially closed, ad- 
justing their surface and wing-load 
ing to the conditions of the time. 

Out over the valley, when we were 
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halfway down the ridge, we saw one 
of the most lightly loaded of all the 
soaring birds, a turkey vulture. It 
rocked and turned among the ther 
mals a full 1,500 feet above the 
ground. Even feeble updrafts will 
carry these broad-winged birds aloft 
From one rising current to another 
they make long, shallow glides across 
the sky. But on days of heavy winds 
these lightly loaded birds are at a 
disadvantage. They lack the weight 
to give them ballast and stability 


A bird in the wind—that, to the 
average person, is one of the most 
confusing aspects of avian flight. “It 
is a wel!-known fact,” a reader wrote 
in the correspondence column of 
The New York Herald Tribune in 
the summer of 1955, “that birds rest, 
when possible, by letting the winds 
carry them along And ina U.S 
Department of Agriculture bulletin, 
published in 1935, there occurs the 
sentence: “Even strong winds that 
blow in the direction of aerial travel 
are unfavorable for the birds, as they 
interfere with their balance and dis 
arrange their feathers.” Both thes¢ 
statements are based on a funda 
mental misconception of the rela 
tionship of the bird and the wind 
They are derived from the viewpoint 
of the ground rather than from the 
bird’s viewpoint in the air. 

A bird does not drift through the 
sky like a thistle seed, or a gust 


blown piece of paper. It does not 


float on the wind as a chip drifts 
downstream on water. It does not 
rest on the air; it flies by moving 
through it. It must maintain a cer 
tain minimum speed to support it 
This it achieves either by the muscu 
lar effort of moving wings or by 
using the power of gravity in gliding 
which becomes soaring when the 
air around the gliding bird is mov 
ing upward as fast as or faster than 
the bird moves down. Only during 
the comparatively infrequent in 
stances of hovering and when flutter 
ing down to a landing does the bird 
drop below this minimum forward 
speed. It maintains it whether flying 
with or against the wind. And in 
either case its speed through the air 
is the same 

For a bird in the wind is like a 
man in the coach of a speeding ex 
press train. The car may be rushing 
over the rails a mile a minute. Yet 
as the man looks about him within 
the coach everything is standing still 


ntinued on Page 238 
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“We had conjured up the scene that unrolled beneath them as they sailed on and 
on down the length of the Great Valley.” 


“Now imagining was past... the ridge curved away—green below, blue in the 
distance——beneath our wings. . .. That morning we had taken off in a light plane 
from Harrisburg.” 


1 LIVE WITH 
A BLACK-TAILED 
JACK RABBIT 


By Henry Paul Jackson 


W! live in a house in Soquel, 
California, that is mostly glass, 


and the rabbit's name is Harveya 
Of course, it was Harvey when she 
was given to me, a baby probably 
less than a week old, abandoned or 
lost in a farm field. Folk doubted | 


could raise her, but that was 12 


months ago and those who know 


her agree with me that she is one 


of the nicest pets one could have, 
and | am very proud of her 

If I seem to boast in telling how 
I saved her lite, house-broke this 
beautiful litthe wild creature, and 
almost domesticated her—forgive me, 
for my desire is to share with others 
my wonderful experience with an 
animal that, at least in the country 
where I live, is usually considered 
along with the many cottontails—a 
pest. 
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IUlustration by 


Walter Ferguson. 


HARES AND RABBITS 


inimals. The name rabbit should 


Sylurlagu 


Hares Lepus 


their digestive tracts are different 


structure 


Many people contuse hares with ra 
bits not realizing that they are different 


ipplied only to the cottontails, genus 
which include 
in this country, the varying hares, arctic 
hares, and jack-rabbits, have longer ears 


ind longer hind legs than rabbits, and 


When hares are born, their 
eyes are open and their bodies are well 
covered with fur; rabbits are born naked 


or without fur ind have their eyes 


closed for a week or more after they 
are born 

The black-tailed jack-rabbits are gen 
erally recognized as of three species in 
Lepus californicus, the 
Lepus alleni, and 


this country 
subject of this article; 
Lepus gaillardi. These three have whit 
tails, of which the upper surface is more 
or less black; they live in the Far West 
and Southwest, from Oregon east to 
Central Nebraska and Western Missouri, 
and southward through Texas, Arizona 
New Mexico, California, and into Mex 
ico.—The Editor 


By good chance there was a doll 
bottle handy, and Harveya co-opel 
ated at once 
and emptying it of half-diluted and 
warmed homogenized milk; shortly 
she would take seven bottles at a 
Then I 


recalled that rabbits love carrots. I 


feeding three times a day 


added carrot juice to her diet, and 
she grew rapidly. (She will not eat 
carrots.) Amazingly, her ears grew 
faster than her body! And for a time 
“Ears.” 


When she was only about half-grown, 


| wished I had called her 


the ears were much longer than their 


by taking the nipple 


mature size of six to seven inches. 
I remembered how the young calf 
is “all legs” and yet becomes propor 
tionate in size when it has grown. 
So has Harveya, in the full form of 
her kind, with beauty of line and of 
movement, from the tip of her black 
topped tail to the silky, nearly trans 
lucent black-tipped ears that she can 
turn, semaphore fashion, independ 
ently in different directions, and 
which seem to catch a whisper, o1 
high notes, easiest. 

When Harveya was a small hare, 
I had to house-break her. This 
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seemed | 


ipossible until it occurred 
to me that urination was alter the 
sixth bottle; accordingly, for several 
feedings, with this bottle I brought 
her to a sandbox, which she would 
use at once; then she received the sev 
enth bottle in the box. One day to 
my surprise and delight, she went 
to the box on her own and then I 
knew the problem was solved. It 
must be said, however, that as she 
has the run of the house—a glass 
enclosed area of a thousand square 
feet—she hops much at night, espe 
cially when it is moonlight. Then she 
leaves some droppings outside of her 
box, but almost always in the imme 
diate vicinity, at least on the paper 


surrounding it 


F rot the first I permitted her to 
sleep where she wished, and she 
chose to stay beneath my bed. Think 
ing that the floor was too cold, Ide1 
even than the ground where a jack 
rabbit sits, I gave her a thin but 
firm pillow, which she adopted. But 
one day I could not find her, and 
have left 
While 


happened 


thought someone might 
a door ajar to the outside 
sitting on the couch I 
to glance up. To my surprise, there 
sat Harveya on the shelf at the end 
of some books. Like a bronze statue 
she sat, her ears erect, nearly touch 
ing the shelf above. That night she 
didn’t return to my room, so | took 
her pillow to her. For about three 
weeks the book-shelf was her favor 
ite resting-spot—night or day 
interesting to see how sh 
sO high she would jump to the 
couch, then to a pillow, and then to 
the first shelf. About this time she 
was inclined to scratch on the pillow 
or on a vacant place near it to make 
her “form” (in the wild, a slight 
depression in the ground). When she 
discovered she could not scratch out 
a place, she would finally straighten 
out the pillow with her teeth and 
settle down. This scratching out a 


form has now practically ceased. 
Then came the day when with her 
ears raised, she shelf 
above Evidently, she did not like 
this. One 
ing up on the shelf, she remained at 
the corner of the 


touched the 
night, instead of bound 
stone platlorm 
which forms the base of the large, 


three-cornered fireplace where she 


sometimes sat. I carried the pillow 
to her, and to this date, this is her 
favorite spot to sit when I am at 


home 
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$v this time Harveya had traveled 
more than 5,000 miles with us in our 
car, on the same pillow, on the rear 
seat or lying on the back of the front 
seat She attracted attention whet 
ever we went. She loves to ride in the 
car if she has her pillow, for this 
seems to give her a feeling of safety 
She stretches out like a dog on it 
and remains perfectly contented. Het 
box is always near her on the seat, 
and she has never soiled the cai 

She had learned to drink early. She 
was so amusing, when she stood on 
her hind legs and put her paws into 
my free hand to brace herself while 
sucking on the bottle, that we babied 
her long alter it was necessary. Learn 
ing to eat, though, came slowe 
First she nibbled grasses and then 
only when I poked the end of a blade 
into her mobile mouth. Finally she 
sampled and liked rabbit 
Later, we discovered that she liked 


pellets 


“quick” oat flakes, apple, and, espe 
cially, dark 
dipped slightly in skim milk. The 


bread, toasted and 
last of these, usually with carrot juice 
and in small amount, is now het 
“goodnight” treat. She eats daintily 
and invariably leaves part of it, re 


turning to it later 


r 
W hen she was first sampling solid 


foods, to our amazement, she seemed 
to try everything. After she disco 
ered that some solids were tasty 

she ate rafha off the Chinese chairs, 
fireplace, pape 


wood from the 


boxes, and even clothing, with a 
threat to the rugs. One night, while 
ve were traveling with Harvevya, she 
left to roam about our room 

1 motel. I had hung my favor 
ite pair of slacks over a chair in the 
motel. In the morning, after dress 
ine | discovered that my slacks were 


full of holes! The 


various sizes, all made by Harveya 


holes wett ol 


For a few moments | thought of 
abandoning her, but there she sat, 
hovetul 


sion which, sine he has 


ith her innocent 


excepting a heavy Phfit! use only 


1 
indica cL she 


when she is angry) 
as waiting for her morning bottle 
Ql course. | loreave her. Fortunately 
thi Wa the end her sam ling ol 
rticle tiie th: 


natural curs 


edibles, but her 
everything 
about her is cn the things that 
makes her so interesting to u 
From babyheod, Harveya 
her fur as doe but 


several belore it 


completely or thoroughly accom 
plished as she does it now. She even 
washes her tail, which shows great 
flexibility of her body. She finally 
finishes by cleaning her ears, and 
this must be seen to be_ believed. 
She pulls each ear down, with her 
leet, and does not release the ear 
until she is quite satished with her 
handiwork 
Speaking of hei 


various postures have been, to me 


flexibility, het 


at least, as unexpected as they are 
interesting or artistic, Her usual or 
conventional one, of course, 1s at rest 
seated with her slender tront legs 
Her large brown eyes 


litthe head, are in 


close together 
in her narrow 
conspicuous in contrast to the ears, 
Her ears she holds erect so long as 
she is alert—thus she commonly sits 
on het fireplace pillow awaiting the 
breakfast call, for all the world like 
a judge silently passing judgment 
on her world. As soon as she sees 
activity in the kitchen area, which 
is visible trom her seat, she moves 
to a place near the refrigerator, 
where, with her front legs usually 
withdrawn, she settles down, appat 
ently, until the toast is ready, But 
she seldom actually insists—she just 
places hersell in a strategic position 
where her motionless silence is ex 
pressive, successtul! 


Only if | am seated, or if there is an 


pathetic . and 


exceptional delay, does she scratch 
or pull lightly on my trouser cuff 


Atte her morning clean-up, she 
dropped 


relaxes with her ears 


(scarcely discernible against the 


houlders). But she only seems to 


be asleep \t 


person, or i she hears an 


the approach of a 
strange 
unfamiliar noise, she is away like a 
flash. She bounds to a box on the 

wor ol my clothes closet, where the 
door 1s always left ajar so that she 
may nestle deep in the old slacks 
(which she no longer chews), with 
only her presseddlown ears visible 
Ihere she remains until her sense of 
canger is past. But if no untoward 
incident occurs, around noon will 
find hes 
her most intriguing position, One 


stretched out in, perhaps 
i friend of mine, also a friend 
‘Ts, Was sunning himself on the 
lounge, a place 


va. When Harveya decided she 
anted the place, she took his shirt 


pre ferred by 


in her teeth and gave it a shake 
When he got off the lounge, in re 
onse to her urging, she settled on 


‘ j 
ontinucd nf j 
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The heronry near King Williams Town, along the Buffalo River. 


The Cattle Egret 
in South Africa 


tll photographs by the author. 
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By C. J. Skead 


| HAVE read, with great interest, 
reports in the July-August and 
September-October 1953 issues of the 
fudubon Magazine, which outlined 
the colonization and spread of the 
cattle egret on the South and North 
American continents. In view of this 
it is significant, I believe that the 
colonization of the southernmost 
parts of the African continent by 
cattle egrets, has paralleled the 
spread of the bird in the Western 
Hemisphere. Their increase in South 
Africa has been most noticeable 
since the late 1920's and early 1930's 
Whereas it had previously been 
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known as an irregular wanderer in 


most parts of the Cape Province, 


with certain exceptions, it is now a 
well-known bird in many districts. 
One wonders whether the spread to 
the south in Africa and the spread 
to the west across the Atlantic have 
anything in common 

I have had the opportunity of 
studying this bird at close quarters 
at a heronry of some 2,000 to 3,000 
birds in a eucalyptus plantation on 
the banks of the Buffalo River. The 
heronry is in the village of King 
William's Town, South-East Cape, 


With the rapid increase and 
spread of the African cattle egret, 
Bubulcus ibis, in North and South 
America, we believe our readers 
will be interested in this report 
of the cattle egret’s nesting habits 
in South Africa. Biologically, the 
courtship and nesting behavior of 
the cattle egret in Africa is prob 
ably little different from what it 
is in America. As far as we know 
no nesting studies have yet been 
made of the cattle egret in the 
Western Hemisphere. We hope 
that this study will suggest what 
to expect of the cattle egret’s nest 
ing behavior in the United States 
and that it will be of valued as 
sistance to future studies of the 
bird in this country.—The Editor 
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This photograph of one of the author's 

young captives shows the position of the 

cattle egret’s eyes when using its “bin- 

ocular vision” to look downward or 
straight ahead. 


Cattle egrets, or buff. backed 
feeding near cattle, King Wi 
y Town, South Africa. 


ad 


ed 


Close-up of some of the 700 nests in the cattle egret heronry along the 
Buffalo River. The nests are placed closely together in these eucalyptus trees. 


Photograph showing the gape, or spread, of a young cattle egret’s mouth. 


where I live [he cattle egrets, 
Bubulcus ibis, nest in tall trees at 
a height of about 50 to 80 feet and 
up to 700 nests are built in the 
colony each year. The breeding sea 
son lasts from September to Janu 
ary, which is spring and early sum 
mer in our Southern Hemisphere 
During the off-season, or winter, the 
birds are always to be seen on the 
veld and pastures around the town, 
and they return to the roost at the 
heronry each night. Some years thes 
roost in the trees in winter, and 
some years they cross the river and 
roost in the tall reeds on the river 


bank. 


Courtship of the Cattle Egret 


At the approach of the breeding 


season in Se ptember, some birds re 
tire to the trees by early alternoon 
One bird takes up its position on a 
branch, or perhaps on the remain 
ol last vear’s nest, and leaves no 


doubt that it is the possessor ol that 


pt sition 


sive towards intruders and its atti 


It is petulant and aggres 
tude is so attractive to other cattle 
egrets that four or five may collect 
on the branches near at hand. The 
established bird parades, aggravat 
edly, to and fro on its branch, with 
its feathers ruffled and dorsals raised 
It also shakes 
bill any twigs or leaves within reach 


vigorcusly with its 


It stabs the air with strong lunges 
in the direction of the other birds, 
but these give no sign of being espe 
cially interested in the performance 
Now and then one of the intruders 
will fly towards the performing cat 
tle egret. This only stimulates it to 
a more frenzied outburst and it at 
tacks the 


drives them away. With these lunges, 


intruders viciously and 


it gives a characteristic call—a nasal 
“thonk,” which is peculiar to this 
display. 

This sort of thing persists for a 
few days until one of the intruding 
birds is accepted by the owner of 
the branch and the two engage i 
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itt 
reciprocal “love-making.” In this 


they grab each other's dorsal-wing 


feathers or nape-feathers and gently 
shake them or run their opened bills 
through the wing-feathers, and crane 
their long necks over each other's 
backs and fondle the opposite wing 
Even now there are outbursts of 
rage, and fights, but these soon sub 
side. In time, reconciliation is com 
plete. It is presumed that the 
“owner” of the branch is the male, 


with females trying to reach him 


Nest-building 


Nest-building takes place at the 
original site. The irascibility dis 
“thonking” 


subside. One bird is always on guard 


appears and the notes 
at the nest-site while the other 1s 
away collecting sticks for the nest 
The incoming bird hands the stick 
to the ensconced bird, which places 
it with care. It has been noticed that 
the birds from the many nests tend 
to do their collecting of nest mat 
rial, all at the same time, and such 
a spell is followed by a long paus 
in the work with the birds remain 


ing on the nests. As far as 
tinued on Pagi 


Some of the author's pet cattle egrets. These were young birds that fell or jumped 
out of their nests, and would have died had they not been rescued. 
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By Frank F. Gander 


( NE summer day while nooning 

under my oak tree,* I amusedly 
watched a male fence lizard which 
strutted about atop a large granite 
rock near me. Raising his body on 
straightened and stiffened legs, with 
his back arched, and his throat 
puffed out, he bobbed grotesquely 
about. The bright blue of his throat 
and the two bands of blue along the 
sides of his belly showed nicely; his 
back was dark-gray with flecks ol 
blue-green showing here and there, 
and along either side were indistinct 
gray lines. Occasionally the lizard 
would interrupt his display to move 
to the edge of the rock and snap up 
small flies that had drawn near. Sev 
eral of these were hovering about in 
the shade of the tree, and whenever 
one came near the rock, the lizard 
got it—not once did he miss. 

Flies and other insects constitute 
most of the food of the fence lizard, 
but they do not eat just any insect 
that comes near. Instead, they show 
much discrimination in selecting 
their food. They ignore most bees 
and wasps, but occasionally an adult 
male lizard will take a bee if he has 
opportunity. They eat some ants, 
others they do not touch, although 
they will eat ant pupae greedily. | 
have watched a fence lizard stand 
beside a moving column of ants and 
deftly snatch the pupae from the 
ants as they carried them along. Ap 
parently some ants are quite distaste 
ful to these lizards. On one occasion, 
an ant had attached itself to a meal 
worm which I had tossed to a lizard 
The lizard ate the mealworm, ant 
and all. Instantly the actions of the 


* For an account of the author's a and 


lant nursery near Escondido, California, see 
"Getting Acquainted with Birds in a California 
Gerden,” Audubon Magazime, November-Decen 
ber 1956 

The fence lizards described by the author in this 
article are probably the western fence lizard 
Sceloporus occidentalis biseriatus, li ranges through 
southern, central, and western California, north 
to southern Oregon and southern Idaho, through 
out Nevada, and in extreme western Utah. It is 
considered the most abundant and conspicuous 
reptile, in ite preferred habitats, in southern 
Calitornia.-The Editor 
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FENCE Lizards 


little reptile became comical. He 
blinked his eyes, held his mouth wide 
open, and put one forefoot up 
against his throat. Altogether, he 
acted like a person who had taken 
i bite of food that was too hot 
When ants are winged, or in thei 
flying stages, they do not seem so 
repugnant to lizards and are eagerly 
captured by them. The lizards eat 
flying termites, too; grasshoppers and 
thei kinds, 


small caterpillars, some beetles and 


allies, moths of many 


their larvae, aphids, and many other 
kinds of insects. Spiders, smal! scot 
pions, and some other arthropods al 
Occa 
sionally I have seen a fence lizard eat 
wild snapdragons 


so are included in their diet 


the blossoms of 
and the fallen petals of roses. Plant 
food may be of some importance 
early in the year when insects are 
not very abundant 

Usually, the adult fence lizards in 
my garden begin to come out of 
hibernation about the end of Janu 
ivy. Young of the preceding season 
do not hibernate but are active on 
sunny days throughout the winter 
Even with the thermometer at 50 
F., if the sun is shining these little 
lizards will be lying out on the rocks 
They continue to grow all through 
the winter, and most of them are 
nearly grown and ready to start re 
producing by early summer The 
young males are very active and ag 
gressive, and though the older males 
are larger, they have to engage in 
frequent battles to protect their ter 
ritories and mates from the younger 
males 

When two males are fighting, they 
circle warily about each other, each 
trying to grab the other by a fore- 
foot. If this hold is secured, the suc 
cessful lizard then flips over on its 
back and thus throws its opponent 
clear over itself to land with a thud 
upside down. The thrown lizard 
never seems to be hurt by this ma 
neuver and may eventually win the 
fight. If opportunity offers, a fighting 
lizard will grab its foe's tail and try 
to snap off that appendage, but | 


have never seen one succeed in doing 
so. This, it seems to me, indicates 
that probably lizards have some con- 
trol over the ease with which the 
tail is broken. 

Fence lizards establish territories 
much as birds do, and they dispute 
over boundaries in much the same 
way. Strong or especially aggressive 
males may have several mates, each 
controlling her own small portion of 
his larger territory. The females are 
smaller than the males and are usual- 
ly a lighter shade of color, but both 
sexes change the intensity of their 
coloring so frequently that some- 
times the female of a pair will be 


Illustrations by 
Walter Ferguson 
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IN MY 


darker than her mate. Most adults 
are very dark when they first become 
active on cool mornings, perhaps be 
cause this dark hue absorbs more of 
the sun's rays and thus helps them 
to warm up faster. Some dark indi 
viduals have spots of dull red on the 
back. 

While the individual may vary 
greatly in color at different times, 
there is also some variation between 
individuals. Two females that fre 
quented the same cement-block wall 
were slightly different in size. The 
larger one was always light-gray in 
color while the smaller one was quite 
dark. These both belonged to the 
same male, and all three of these 
lizards tame. They 
would come into my hand to take 
mealworms, and if I sat in a chair 
near them, they would come and 
climb over me in hopes of being fed. 

Many lizards about my garden 
have become tame enough to feed 
from my hand, and I have found 
them exceedingly alert and interest 
ing creatures. Repeatedly they have 
shown me that they recognize the 
whole of me as an individual, and 
when I offer a mealworm in my 
hand, they look into my eyes before 
accepting or declining the bait. 
Those that refuse to come to me 
usually turn away so that the tail is 
pointing at me and then vibrate this 
very rapidly. I have never been sure 
of the significance of this act but 
have seen it in more than one spe- 
cies. 


became very 


Fence lizards recognize the danger- 
ous creatures in their environment 
just as readily as they distinguish 
those which are acceptable as food 
among the smaller ones. One day I 
mealworms one at a time 
where they would be equal distances 
from three creatures—a male fence 
lizard, a female granite spiny lizard, 
and a bird—a California thrasher. 
Neither lizard had any fear of the 
much larger bird and would even 
snatch mealworms right out of its 
beak if the thrasher was not alert to 
prevent this. Yet I have seen these 


tossed 
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same lizards seek safety when they 
saw a roadrunner approaching 50 feet 
Both the thrasher and the 
roadrunner have rather long legs, 
long tails, and long beaks, but the 
lizards do not confuse the two birds 
One is to be feared; the other is not 
to be feared. Nor do they show fear 
of any of the other birds around my 
garden except the jays. Jays often 
hop after lizards, but I have not seen 
them catch one. Roadrunners, how 


away. 


ever, feed on lizards regularly, and 
so do sparrow hawks or kestrels, but 
sparrow hawks do not come into my 
garden. 

Probably some fence lizards are 
eaten by house cats, skunks, opos 
sums, and such creatures, but these 
prowlers are active mostly at night 


. 
Fence Lizards 

Fence lizards, or swifts, of the 
family Iguanidae, genus Scelopo 
rus, live in many parts of the 
United States. One group, Scelopo 
rus undulatus and its subspecies, 
includes the northern and south 
ern fence lizards, and the prairie 
These littl 
reptiles are usually from two to 
three inches or more long, from 


and plateau lizards 


the tip of the nose to the end of 
the body. This does not include 
the long tail which may be as long 
or twice as long as the body length 
in some species. The western fence 
lizard, Sceloporus occidentalis bi 
seriatus, which is the subject of 
this article, is a different species 
from the eastern fence lizards, but 
superficially it resembles the east 
ern forms, and its habits are much 
the same. Its body is about three 
inches to three and one-half inches 
long; the tail may be three or four 
inches long.—Tue Eprror 


when lizards are snugly hidden away 
in small crevices. A few dormant 
lizards and small ones may be dis- 
covered and eaten by shrews. But 
next to the roadrunner, the most 
serious threat to the fence lizards in 
my garden are striped racers and 
king snakes. Both of these snakes 
hunt lizards. One day, I watched a 
fence lizard that was in turn, watch 
ing a foraging racer. The lizard was 
the same shade of gray as the granite 
rock on which it was perched, and 
it remained completely motionless as 
long as the snake was near. Fence 
lizards also fear some others of their 
tribe, such as the whiptails and alli 
gator lizards which eat smaller liz 
ards. 

Each female lays several clutches 
of eggs during the summer, and the 
earliest broods of young may be half 
grown by the time the last ones 
hatch in the fall, The eggs are some- 
what larger than navy beans, oval, 
leathery-skinned, and when first laid 
appear creamy-yellow from the color 
of the yolk within. They are laid in 
the earth where it retains some mois 
ture but also gets warmth from the 
sun. Time of laying depends upon 
the weather, and some years the first 
eggs may be laid as early as May. 
Baby fence lizards first appear in 
my garden in late July, and others 
hatch out at intervals until about 
the end of September. 

In 1955, the first matings that I 
saw were on March 28. There was 
much chilly weather after this, dur- 
ing which the lizards were dormant, 
and I could not determine just when 
the eggs were laid. As I have ob 
served to be usual with most lizards, 
at the time of mating, this female 
was already quite distended by the 
size of the ova she was carrying. For 
about a month I saw her occasionally 
on warm days and noticed that she 
was getting heavier and heavier, and 
then I failed to see her again. Pos 
sibly a roadrunner caught her, for 
during this same period, her mate 
lost his tail. 

This dropping-off of the tail is a 


Continued on Page 231 
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Mushrooms and toadstools — saprophytic fungi that live on dead or decaying plant 
materials—are one of the most interesting groups of plants in the world. Some have F U N ~— 


great heauty; many are edible; and all have some useful function. The author calls them 


FRIENDS of the REST 


By Donald H. Clark 


raise their eye- 


SORESTERS may 


brows and brand as here tical the 


suggestion that fungi are their 
friends. Colleges of forestry teach 


identification and control of tree 


destroying species, and it’s a matte! 


of record that almost 10 per cent of 


our American forest crop is killed, 
damaged, or degraded by fungous 
attacks. Few foresters, however, give 


serious thought to the fact that we 


wouldn't have any forests if it were 


not for omnipresent fungi which re 


duce dead timber and forest litter 


to essential humus on the woodland 


floor 
Without the sanitary services of 


fungi, the original forests which im 


migrants found on our continent 


would have accumulated forest de 


bris from decade to decade until the 
huge unaltered woodpile was ignited 


by lightning or by an aboriginal 


campfire Ihe resulting conflagra 


tion would have reduced the forest 


and its topsoil to a sterile desert! 


While certain fungi are justly ac 


cused of killing trees, those attacks 


are mostly on over-mature, decadent 


stands which now are diminishing in 


volume and importance as we ad 


vance to younger managed forests. 


And under future forest manage 


ment, tree-killing fungi should be 


reasonably controlled 
View in the rain forest of Olympie National Park, Washington. Photograph by 
Margaret MceKenny. 


+ 
The fragile VMycena epipterygia. Note what 


appears to be a slug on the stem, and an 
insect on the cap, of the mushroom at the left. fll photographs by the author, unless otherwise noted, 


Morchella esculenta, one of the Daedalea unicolor, a disinte- One of the poisonous fungi 
morels, an edible mushroom. grator of woodland stumps. is this Amanita musecaria, 


Fungi, disintegrating a huge fallen tree 
in Olympic National Park, leave the 
roots of a hemlock tree above the forest 

floor. -_ 


The shaggy mane, Coprinus comatus, 
not only breaks down forest debris, 


but is good to eat. 


Even under the most competent 
management, however, forests will 
need fungi, which with the help of 
bacteria and insects will continue to 


convert stumps, tops, leaves, fallen 


limbs, and cones into the blanket of 
humus which protects tree roots, re 
tards water run-off, and eventually 
becomes integrated with mineral soil 

For every destructive species, there 
are at least a score of saprophytic 
fungi which constantly produce 
mulch from useless wood. Some spe 
cies act in a dual capacity, as does 


dmanita pantherina is supposed to be even 
more toxic than its cousin, Amanita muscaria. 


Armillaria mellea, a destructive tree 
killer but also a disintegrator of 
stumps and of dead and useless tim 
ber. Its cousin, A. ponderosa, is a 
saprophyte which lives on decaying 
wood, and incidentally produces a 
choice edible mushroom that grows 
commonly in Pacific Northwest co 
niferous forests. So abundant is this 
esculent product of forest waste that 
local Japanese collect and sell it by 
the ton each year 


Hydnum co 


forest 


The coral fungus 


ralloides also doubles as ; 


sanitarian and food supplier. Its 
saprophytic activities, especially in 
dense Engelmann spruce forests, ac 
celerate the decay of stumps and 
dead roots, of which the end product 
emerges in the form of large tufts 
of interlacing edible branches. Cotm 
petition for this forest delicacy is so 
keen that, unless it is collected with- 
in a few hours after its emergence, 
insects and rodents will have beaten 
the human mushroom hunter to the 
draw. 

The fruiting bodies of nearly every 


This cone of a Douglas fir is being broken 
down by a tiny saprophyte, Collybia albipilata. 


forest saprophyte, in fact, furnish 
food for some forest habitant—bear, 
deer, rodent, bird, or insect. One 
exception is Daedalea unicolor, a 
rapid and efficient destroyer of hard 
forest debris, whose 


wood sporo 


phores are too tough to be eaten 


by man or beast 


Two other saprophytes—Amanita 
muscaria and A pantherina are in 
stinctively avoided by forest birds 
and other animals because of their 
extreme toxicity, although they're 
occasionally eaten with fatal results 
by mammals of the genus Homo.* 
A. muscaria has been used in insecti- 
cidal solutions, while its pantherine 
when 


cousin is even more lethal 


taken internally 


Io atone for these two killers, 
northwestern forests supply the ani 
mal kingdom with two delicious edi 
ble fungi 
“Shaggy Mane,” and Morchella escu- 


These 


Coprinus comatus ot! 


lenta, the popular “morel.” 


grow in profusion on sheep bedding 


sites and corrals which are numet 
ous on most high-altitude forest stock 
ranges. Bushels of morels and shaggy 
manes may be collected on a single 
bedding ground after an early au 


tumn rain 


The fruiting bodies of two species 
ol Mycena 
culata—are unbelievably fragile, but 


epipterygia and galeri 


each species is a potent destroyer of 
waste forest wood. The latter works 
on decaying wood only, while the 
former specializes on dead branches 

rels ften «at the deadly 


harmed by then Per 


squirrels, may 


a to humans, 


1 TOR 


Another 
fragile wood-destroyer, which forms 


and masses of fallen leaves 


huge clusters of fruiting bodies on 
old stumps, is Coprinus micaceus 
Few forests in the United States are 
without its sanitary services 

One of the most minute and fra 
gile forest saprophytes of the Pacific 
Northwest — Collybia albipilata — is 
ultra-discriminatory in its selection 
of a host. It not only specializes on 
coniferous cones, but confines itself 
to those of Douglas fir. 


A fairly reliable forest hygrometer, 
as its name implies, is furnished by 
the saprophytic Geastrum saccatum 
This “Earth Star,” growing in the 
forest debris of 


open woodlands, 


splits its outer peridium into nu 
merous segments which spread down 
ward in moist weather but retract 
upward around the spore-bearing 
inner peridium when humidity be 


comes low. 


“Fairy Rings,” ephemeral invaders 
of grassy plots, meadows, and forest 
glades, are produced by another 
saprophyte—Marasmius oreades. Its 
mycelia spread in an almost perfect 
circle from an underground accu 
mulation of decaying plants, form 
ing ever-widening circles with each 
generation of sporophores Its eco 
nomic value is probably far less than 
the enjoyment this mushroom gives 
to children in proving to them that 


fairies really exist 


sacteria and insects materially as 
sist saprophytic fungi in decompos 
ing forest litter. Wood-boring beetles 
carry fungus spores into dead tree 
trunks and stumps. On the debit 
side of the forest ledger, howeve1 


they often carry such spores into 
living trees, as in the case of Den 
droctonus beetles boring into pine 
and Pseudohylesinus beetles burrow 
ing into white firs. 

When those bark beetles approach 
populations disastrous to the forests, 
woodpeckers of many species mobil 
ize to control the insects by chiseling 
through the thick outer bark for the 
succulent larvae.* The lively tattoo 
ol wood pec ker battalions in beetle 
infested pine forests is music to the 
ears of foresters 

Other 
with wood-destroying fungi are spe 
They bury 
balls of manure which contain de 


insects which collaborate 


cies of scarab beetles 


posited eggs, and which often also 
contain fungus spores. The spores 
germinate rapidly under such ideal 
conditions 

\ working example of forest sani 
tation by fungi may be seen in Pa 
cific Northwest forests which were 
logged in the wasteful days of “high 
stumping.” When virgin timber was 
plentiful and cheap a generation 
ago, loggers usually felled the trees 
from “spring-boards” notched into 
tree trunks at distances of from 6 
to 20 feet above the ground, Not 
only was it easier to cut trees well 
above the flaring bases, but also it 
was less work to saw and chop from 
spring-boards than from the brush 
infested ground. 

These enormous stumps still oc 
cupy a large portion of the forest 


floor in old cuttings, preventing 
trees by natural 
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reproduc tion of 


Beetle Rout in the Rockies by Harold 
0 ' dudubon Magasine, Jat ivy Februar 1953 


Pt } 


irmillaria ponderosa specializes in the destruc- 4 variant of Hydnum coralloides produces a fruiting 
tion of forest litter under stands of pine trees. body that is one of the handsomest in the forest. 


Threat to Whooping Cranes 


\ proposal that wild whooping cranes be trapped, o1 
that held in 
captivity, with the hope of successfully producing young 


otherwise caught, in ordet they may be 
in captivity, and thus assure preservation of the species 
is meeting with approval on the part of some ornitholo 
gists, biologists, and wildlife managers. This constitutes, 
in our opinion, a serious threat to the survival of the 
Your Society 1s 
We believe that the 
chance of the whooping crane’s survival in the wild is 
They 
have demonstrated over a 17-year period that their mor 
that 


whooping crane in the wild strongly 


opposed to any such project best 
through their production of young in the wild 


tality ratio is lower than that of most bird species 
the gain in their total numbers constitutes a surprisingly 
high percentage 

As far as any zoo or aviary supply is concerned, we 
believe that should be obtained through young that may 
be produced by the existing captives. We do not believe 
that any success would be apt to result from any future 
liberation in the wild of young whoopers that might 
We are tor 
keeping the wild and captive supplies separate 

As far as assertion of title to the captives by the federal 


have been successfully reared in captivity 


government is concerned, we doubt that that should be 
made the basis of any demand for change of present 
custody, but we think it is important that the government 
be in a position to prevent any commercialization of the 
captives, whether by sale, trade, loan, or gift 

We certainly fee! that the present custodians should 
We do not think that 
the decisions as to the program for the saving and pro 


welcome the best available advice 


motion of increase of wild whooping cranes should be 
taken out of the hands of the governmental agencies 
that have been, up to now, and still are, primarily 
responsible for then. 

It has also been suggested that a committee of experts 
We see no harm in 
a committee provided that its powers be purely advisory 
and it have no authority to interfere 


be formed the existence of such 


Pressure on Little Brown Cranes 


The Regional Office of the U.S. Fish Wildlife 
Service in Albuquerque has for some years been bring 


and 


ing pressure on the Department of the Interior io permit 
an open hunting season on little brown cranes in New 
Mexico, on the grounds of claimed crop depredations 
In the past several years the Department has refused 
to yield to such pressure. If it did, in our opinion, its 
so doing would be a calamity. There has been no open 
season on any- kind of cranes since enactment of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act in 1918. The Canadian Wild 
life Service, which contends with similar claims of crop 
depredations by little brown cranes in the prairie prov 
inces of Canada, has been meeting the situation through 
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he granting of local killing permits, if investigation 
has demonstrated that the extent of depredations wat 
ranted some control. If it is true that depredations by 
cranes in New Mexico and West Texas justify 
some local control, it should, in our opinion, be taken 
care of through the killing permit procedure and not by 
the creation of an open hunting season, which involves 
an indiscriminate and inefhcient method of control. 
Moreover, once such an open season is established in 
New Mexico and West Texas, there would undoubtedly 
ensue demands for comparable open seasons in other 
western states in which the litthe brown crane occurs in 
numbers, and no doubt claims of crop depredations 
Those favoring the hunting proposal 
stress there should be no open season in any area fre 
quented by any of the few remaining wild whooping 


these 


would be made 


cranes 

Our opposition to the proposal is based primarily 
on the fact that not only is there no appreciable pressure 
from hunters for the privilege of shooting little brown 
cranes, but that, if the Department were to yield to the 
proposal, it would further fortify the fast growing impres 
sion that under its present administration it is less inter 
ested in its primary obligation to safeguard migratory 
game bird resources than it is in finding seeming justifi 
cations for maximizing opportunities to hunt them 


Waterfowl 


Official reports are to the effect that the flight in all 
flyways this fall will be just about the same as it was last 
Therefore, it is expected that there will be no 
changes made by the Department of the Interior in the 
length of the open seasons, the bag and possession limits, 
the opening and closing hours, or the framework of out 
side dates October |-January 15 within which the several 
states may choose to elect either split or straight seasons 


yeal 


(this as applied to the bulk of the waterfowl). There are 
two means, however, by which the volume of kill may be 
considerably increased, and there is ample pressure from 
the flyway councils (organizations of sportsmen in each 
flyway) for the granting of exceptions to state boundaries 
and authorization of what are known as “species har- 
Both, in our opinion, are indefensible on any 
other grounds than mere killing opportunity. Your 
President has for years listened to many proposals based 
on desires to kill more waterfowl, presented from the 
angle that state lines do not happen to be located in 
such a way that the hunting regulations are best suited 
to most efhcient “harvesting” of the crop of waterfowl. 
He has ventured to suggest, with tongue in cheek, that 
the President of the United States be requested to con- 
state governors to consider redesignation of state 
boundaries in order to facilitate maximum harvest of 
Each flyway council at some stage wants the 
privilege of an open season on species on which the 


vests.” 


vere 
watertowl 
season is closed, or on those species which it claims exist 
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in surplus quantities, are “under-utilized,” and should 


be specially “harvested.” Some flyway councils want 
these privileges on a partial, and some on a whole, flyway 
basis, depending upon whose ox 1s gored 

If the Department of the Interior sticks to its primary 
Act to safeguard the 


obligation under the Treaty and 


resource, it can resist these pressures successfully, but 
once it begins to yield here and there and subscribe to 
the theories of under-utilization, harvesting and artificial 
adjustment of state boundaries to promote hunting, it 
becomes an appeaser devoted increasingly to the pro 
motion of more liberalized hunting opportunity as its 
main objective 

You will remember that several years ago the Depart 
ment put an end to the provision that red-breasted and 
American mergansers, severally or jointly, might be taken 
daily in the amount of 25 birds, as well as possessed to 
that extent, and added them to the list of other ducks 
with the regular bag and possession limits. It was our 
recommendation at the time that there be no open 
season on the mergansers, and that their local depreda 
tions, when and if serious, be controlled through the 
killing permit procedure. There has been considerable 
objection in New England and in the State of Wash 
ington to their inclusion in the regulation bag and 
possession limits with other ducks, and there is great 
pressure being brought to set up again special bag and 
possession limits for these mergansers; presumably on 


There 


is no appreciable pressure from hunters to kill mergan 


the basis of a daily bag of 5, and 10 in possession 
sers as game or for food. No utilization of a resource 
would be involved in any open season on them. The 
granting of such a season by the Department, whether 
as part of the regular or special bag limit, represents 
nothing more than yielding to prejudice based on a 
preferential interest; all because mergansers do eat, 
among other things, trout and salmon. There are, how 
ever, many other causes of death of trout and salmon, 
and there is absolutely no proof that the number taken 
by mergansers has any effect whatever on the numbe 
of salmon returning up the rivers and streams each year 
from the ocean to spawn. The wood duck season is to 
remain closed in the Mississippi Flyway, and credit is 
due the Mississippi Flyway Council for its expression of 
desire to maintain a closing hour for waterfow] shooting 
at a half hour before sunset, whereas it is at sunset in 
the other three flyways 


The Pacifu 
on coots and gallinules for 105 days ending March 10 


Flyway has asked for a species harvest 


The assumption is that the gallinules are included 
simply because hunters cannot tell a gallinule from a 
coot. Granted that there may temporarily be an exces 
sive number of coot in winter in parts of California, and 
that their depredations on crops may be considerable, 
we again feel that that kind of situation should be 
handled through the killing permit procedure and not 


through the creation of an open hunting season, which, 
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incidentally, would run some two months beyond the 
end of the legal waterfowl hunting season, It has been 
admitted that, under the killing permit procedure in 
the past, the volume of kill of coots has exceeded that 
during an open hunting season on them, and is, ther 
lore, preferable trom the standpoint of efhcient control 
The manifest reason why coot control through open 
hunting season is relatively unsuccessiul is that most 
California hunters are simply not interested in hunting 
coot. That the Department of the Interior should so reg 
ulate as to try to encourage and educate them to do so 
seems utterly inconsistent with its primary obligation 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty 


Good News on Flamingos 


The flamingo warden at Inagua, Bahamas, reports 
this season an annual nest mound count of 7,244, repre 
senting over 14,000 nesting flamingos, This is a most 
gratilying increase 

The Republic of Cuba has renewed for another 20 
years its flamingo protection law. The principal prob 
lem in this connection in Cuba is the development of 
public sentiment in outlying areas in support of that 
law and its enforcement. It is, therefore, very encour 
aging to learn that in July four men were arrested in the 
province of Camaguey who had more than 500 flamingos 
on a ship ready to leave for the United States, where 
the birds were to be sold for $25 a pair. The judge fined 
them and sent them to jail for 30 days, and himself set 
the birds free in the same spot where they had been 
caught the day before. It is interesting to observe that 
it was disclosed that a public official supposed to protect 
the birds and a navy officer were involved in this busi 
ness of attempting to sell flamingos. We are informed 
that the action taken by the judge in this case has 
aroused widespread favorable public reaction and news 


paper comment in Cuba 


New Fish and Wildlife Set-Up in Washington 


The commercial fishing industry has been fighting 
hard to get federal control of its operations away from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and in fact, away 
from the U.S. Department of the Interior 
wanted federal financial aid 


It has also 
A battle royal developed, 
and your Society held with other national conservation 
organizations, in representations to the Secretary of the 
Interior, that federal control of fisheries, whether of 
sport or commercial character, should certainly remain 
in the Department of the Interior. The upshot was 
enactment of compromise legislation, which creates an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish 
and Wildlife; also creates the office of Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife, and sets up under his jurisdiction, 
subject to the supervision of the new Assistant Secretary, 
a Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and a Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, each with a separate director; 
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FOOD HABITS OF 
LONG-EARED OWLS 


All photographs by Harvey Crose, unless otherwise noted, 


Long-eared owl with a white-footed mouse. Photograph by Henry Gilbert. 


The story of a biology 
teacher who let his students 
discover their own science 


project in a nearby woods. 


By William B. Stapp* 


( NE December day our science 

class of Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, entered 
a small grove of pines and spruces to 
study one kind of winter environ- 
ment for animals. A student looked 
curiously under a drooping ever- 
green and then picked up a two-inch 
oval object that resembled “matted 
felt.” I took it from him and ex- 
plained to the group that it was 
called a pellet—that it contained the 
undigested parts of animals eaten by 
an owl, such as hair, feathers, and 
bones. I told the students that the 
pellets had been regurgitated, prob 
ably by an owl or a hawk, as only a 
few other birds follow this habit of 
disgorging. 

When I carefully removed the out- 
er coating of fur, we found within 
the pellet a well preserved skull of 
a mouse. This was an opportunity 
to explain to the group the part that 
owls and hawks, through their food- 
habits, play in the “balance of na- 
ture,” and why many states legally 
protect birds of prey. A further 
search of the area disclosed a long- 


*The author, instructor in biology and general 
cience at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, is also faculty adviser of the school's 
taxidermy club. While at the University of Michi 
gan, Mr. Stapp was captain of the wrestling team 
and president of the Letterman's Club. He is pres- 
ently a director of the Detroit Audubon Society 
snd is instructor of nature activities in summer at 
the Audubon Camp of Maine.—The Editor. 
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eared owl perched two-thirds of the 
way up in the dense foliage of a 
Norway spruce, Before we left the 
area that day, we found many more 
pellets, probably dropped to the 
ground by roosting owls 
The following day, the students 
were in our science classroom well be- 
fore the bell rang. The pellets were 
distributed over newspaper-covered 
tables and each student was given a 
pair of Before long 60 
skulls had been separated from the 
hair matrices. We got Dr. William 
H. Burt's book, “The Mammals of 
Michigan,” and mammal 
key to identify the skulls. Dr. Burt, 


himself, confirmed my identifications 


tweezers 


used its 


of the species of animals whose bones 
were in the owl pellets. 

Later we discovered that three 
long-eared owls were responsible for 
the pellets. Here was an opportunity 
to study these birds in their roosting 
area. Our science class picked up 
more than 1,200 pellets in the ever 
green grove from which we identi 
fied 1,000 skulls of small animals that 
the owls had fed upon. The results 
of this analysis gave us the percent 
age of the small animals eaten by 
these owls and a good indication of 
some of the small rodents that live in 
this area. Out of the 1,000 skulls we 
found 950 field mice, 33 white-footed 
mice, 8 short-tailed shrews, and 9 
birds (6 English sparrows, 2 juncos, 
and | cardinal). The birds were iden 
tified by comparison with the bird 
skull collection at the Museum of 
Zoology, University of Michigan. 

Then came the most interesting 
part of our project. Upon clearing 
the ground of all pellets we realized 
that we were in a position to check 
the area at regular intervals to de 
termine how many pellets were re 
gurgitated each day and the num 
ber of animals eaten per owl. It was 
at this time that we realized that the 
pellets were dropped at the base of 
the roosting trees between the hours 
of 4:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Daily in 
formation was recorded on tabula 
These records included 
the time of day pellets were found, 


tion sheets 


the species of tree or trees in which 


owls were roosting, and the numbet 


Some of the students hold up a portion 
of the skulls of small mammals that 
were eaten by the long-cared owls. These. 
and other indigestible parts of the ani- 
mals eaten, were in the pellets ejected 

by the owls. <> 
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A student finds an owl pellet on the snow under a grove of evergreen trees, 
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Left to right: skulls of 950 field mice; 33 white-footed mice; 8 short-tailed shrews; 
and 9 birds (six English sparrows, two juncos, and one cardinal). 


ot pellets I hie pellets were then 


brought to the laboratory to be 


weighed and measured 

As a project for the Michigan Stat 
Science Fair one of our students built 
a display case and mounted the first 
1,000 skulls that we had analyzed to 
indicate to the public the percentage 
ol animals eaten by the long- red 
owl. Another student delivered an 


assembly talk on the value of owls 


This project was extremely stimu 
lating and educational to our science 
class. It is a type of a project that 
could be carried out by any school 


Audubon 
Club, Boy Scout group, o 


science class, nature club, 
Junior 


other youth organization, The study 


emphasized to our entire school the 


value of owls. Also, it stimulated a 
great deal of interest in natural hi 
tory and presented an opportunity 


for hield research 


Further pleasure and stimulation 


were added to our efforts by being 


The author (center) showing Jeff Mitchell (left) and 
differences between 


Carl Haven entered his ow! pellet display board in the Por 
the grand prize in biology exhibits. 


Fair. 


ible sit ! I oom and to 
mile a 1 ol wl we heard 


thre rows 


quawk 


ng in the evergreen area We 


veren't clairvoyant, but oul icquired 


knowledge of birds and their behat 


ac (Michigan) Se 


ior told us exactly what was happen 
ing in the grove. We winked at each 
other because we knew that the 
crows and jays had discovered the 
owls—the object of our study 


THE END 


Todd Williams (right) the 


the skull of a field mouse and of a white-footed mouse. 


THE CATTLE EGRET IN SOUTH AFRICA— 


ascertained, only one bird gathers 
the sticks and the mate on the nest 
places them in position. These are 
either picked off the ground or 
pulled from trees. 

The nest is a mass of criss-crossed 
sticks with a shallow saucer-depres- 
sion on top. It is about 18 inches 
in diameter and about 9 inches deep. 
It is in two parts, a lower substan 
tial layer of larger sticks, and the 
shallow, upper layer of flimsy sticks 
and green material. One nest that I 
examined contained 200 large sticks 

Though they 
egrets on the 


and 61 small twiglets 
will tolerate other 

branch near the nest, the nest it- 
self is “holy ground.” Thus, the 
circumference of the nest is vir- 
tually the extent of each pair's ter 


ritory. 


Incubation 


Both incubate the 
which are 
three in number. When one bird 
is on the eggs the other one is away 
feeding. A spell of brooding by one 
of the egrets may last up to three 
hours. When the 
turns to the nest ‘it alights in the 


sexes 


eggs, 
pale blue, and two o1 


“away bird re 


tree and makes the normal call of 
“rick, rack, rick, rack..." and then 
it “tight-ropes” along the branches 
towards the nest. The sitting bird 
reacts by standing up, ruffling its 
feathers, and making the “rick, rack” 
call in reply. Often it adds to the 
ceremony by remaining seated and 
extending its neck, with its beak 
pointing skyward. Then it utters a 
chattering “k-r-r-r-r,”” as it withdraws 
its head into its body. It may also 
fiddle idly with the sticks around 
the edge of the nest. Sometimes the 
incoming bird “nibbles” the sitter’s 
feathers with its bill or nudges it 
gently with the top of its head to 
persuade it to'get off the eggs. Often 
the charige-over takes place without 


any ceremony 


Care of the Young 


Immediately after the eggs hatch 
the behavior of the adults is the 
same as during incubation, that is, 
one bird remains on the nest while 
the other is away seeking food. The 
incoming bird feeds the young ones 
on arrival, After about a week the 
adults leave the young untended 
but even then they brood the nest 
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lings for short periods of times, Ox 
casionally the incoming adult bird 
fondles the sitting adult bird, and 
there may be interchanges of calls 
but this is not so noticeable at this 
time. 

When the parent is feeding the 
chick, it lowers its bill into the nest 
and the shuffling chicks reach up 
ward trying to get to the bill. A 
chick's opened bill grasps and par 
tially covers the parent's bill at right 
angles, and the parent pushes the 
contents of the bolus of regurgitated 
food into the chick's opened mouth 
The extension of the gape of the 
lower mandible of the young egrets 
is great, and it forms a ready en 
velope to receive the food. Despite 
this there is a spillage of food at 
this stage, but when the chicks are 
satisfied, the parent picks up the 
spilled food from the bottom of the 
nest and swallows it. 

As the chicks grow they are able 
to take all the food from the adults, 
but with growth, they become so 
boisterous and excitable that thei 
flailing wings and bouncing move 
ments endanger each other, Conse 
quently birds are bumped out of 
nests and fall to the ground where 
they are ignored by their parents 
Animosity between the nestlings at 
feeding time is tremendous, Stronger 
birds stab their nest-mates with con 
siderable force and cause them to 
move off the nest on to the branch 
until their older brothers have been 
satisfied. Older chicks leave the nest 
platforms between feedings by the 
adults, but when they see a parent 
coming in (they have an uncanny 
sense of knowing which is their own 
parent) they dash back to their own 
nests and are fed there 


There is a definite “peck-order” 


in the nest. “Peck-order’” was most 
noticeable in the captive young birds 
which we brought home for rearing 
after they had fallen out of the 
nests. On one occasion we had eight 
in an old chicken-run and one was 
completely dominant over the others 


When he left another took over 


Behavior of Captive Young 


Our captive birds proved most in 
teresting. Even the smallest nestlings, 
so young that their quills were only 
just emerging from the skin and 
move 


still very unsteady in thei 


ments, could catch with the greatest 
precision flies which alighted within 
reach. Youngsters, which would still 
be in the nest and therefore still 
dependent on their parents, could 
poise, point with their bills, wave 
their necks, and stab at their prey 
as to the manner born. They were 
so young that they rested heavily 
on their tarsi and abdomens, and 
their toes were in a continual state 
of gripped tension. When a bird was 
handled it pumped vigorously with 
its legs, trying to grasp something 
firm—our clothes, our hands, or the 
back of a chair—and having gripped, 
it held so firmly that its claws had 
to be pried open to induce it to 
Such is obviously 
necessary to allow a firm grip on the 
sticks of the nest-bed, but as soon 
as the growing bird is able to stand 
properly this tensing of the legs and 
feet disappears. Their first attempts 
Each 
places each foot down with deliber- 
ation, and often covers the toes of 
the other foot, which trips the bird 
and sends it sprawling forward. 


release its gr ip. 


at walking are most comical. 


These young birds, placed on free 
range in our garden, would fiddle 
idly with sticks, One would pick 
up sticks and dip them into a fish 
pond, A friend who reared three 
young egrets that had fallen out of 
the nest found that each of the three 
kept religiously to its own colored 
feeding bowl (one was red, one was 
green, and one was white). 


For the most part our pets had 
free range in the garden when they 
were old enough to walk and fly. 
Ihey were never molested by cats 
and dogs, in fact our house cat was 
terrified at the sight of them. We 
used to feed them on the lawn and in 
addition they would feed themselves 
on grasshoppers and other insects 
which they caught in the garden, 
When able to fly, they would go 
beyond the confines of the garden 
fence out into the street or into the 
open grassy patches in the neighbor 
but they always returned in 
the evenings for food until they were 
able to subsist entirely on what they 
Thereafter they 
presumably 


hood 


caught themselves. 
ceased to return and 
joined the parties of egrets which 
roost at the local heronry 


They seemed to behave similarly 
at the heronry. I had noticed that 
the older nestlings began to leave 
the nests and to forage not far from 
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“The first-bern chick hatched on May 
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By Robert Wagner 


| IFE for whooping cranes, as for all 

* wildlife, is a perilous business, Trag 
edy appears to stalk, with unusual per 
sistence, even Josephine and Crip, the 
captive cranes at Audubon Park Zoo in 
New Orleans. Three times they have 
attempted to rear a family, and three 
times they have failed. This past spring 
of 1956, they appeared to be on the way 
to success for Jo had laid two eggs 
instead of one. True, the second of the 
two chicks that hatched had disappeared 
when less than two days old. The first 
born chick, which hatched on May 29 
thrived, however, and it grew like a 
weed. Its survival seemed assured 

It seemed almost impossible that any 
thing tragic could befall this voracious 
and absurd littl crane. It had grown 
to be an ungainly youngster with long 
legs and tremendous feet that always 
seemed to be in its way. Its plumage 
was of an almost uniform cinnamon 
color, although variegated by some buf 
finess. Its legs were orange-brown, unlike 
the black legs of the adults. Its beak, 
too, had an orange hue, and its eyes 
were brown, whereas the eyes of Jo and 
Crip are a vivid yellow 

The chick had been born in surround 
ings that are a striking contrast to its 
natural breeding grounds in the wilder 
ness of Canada. Its one-acre enclosure, 
in a yard behind the Audubon Park 
elephant house, is only a short distance 
from the Mississippi River. In the sultry 
New Orleans heat, the prevailing sounds 
are the shouts from a nearby baseball 
diamond, the incessant chattering of the 
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This is a report on the life and 
death of the third whooping 
crane ever to be born in cap- 


tivity. 


LIFE 
ITH THE 

PTIVE 
HOOPING 
CRANES 


Wilfred D'Aquin of the 
newspaper staff 


Orleans) 


mockingbirds, and the occasional calling 
of a cardinal. The young whooping 
crane and its parents seemed indifferent 
to the sparrows quarreling over tidbits 
of food provided for the cranes, and to 
the occasional American chameleon—the 
only creature with energy in the oppres 
sive heat—that scampered swiftly over 
the brush or a tree. The young bird 
tired much more quickly than its par 
ents. Frequently it 
haunches, and settled itself under the 
foliage of the big camphor tree in its 
enclosure, to avoid the blazing rays of 
the sun. The young crane seemed al 
ways hungry, and even when the young 
ster tired of following its parents about, 


dropped on its 


the adults continued to forage for it, 
digging up the earth with a powerful 
their beaks 
that often scattered a shower of earth 
several yards in either direction 

In addition to the shrimps and crabs 


side-to-side movement of 


that the zoo keepers gave the adult 
cranes, Crip, the male parent, snatched 
up everything else in sight, showing a 
special fondness for earthworms. At in 
tervals a keeper would moisten the 
earth with a hose “to bring the worms 
closer to the surface for them.” At one 
time the pare nt cranes were seen molest 
ing a small turtle, although they had 
no success in eating it. The turtle was 
later removed and found to be dead, 
with its legs and head hidden within its 
shell. It was identified as a mud turtle, 
Ainosternon subrubrum 

Jo and Crip fed many of the food 
morsels they found to their youngster 
When the bird was younger, they would 


often break up their catch first if it were 


“When the young bird tired, it dropped 


to its haunches.” 


too large for the baby crane. They held 
the food, usually an earthworm or an 
insect, in their beaks, and allowed the 
bird to peck at it. Sometimes they 
dropped an insect on the ground in 
front of the young one and prodded the 
insect to make it move. Then they stood 
and watched as the chick plucked it up. 
rhis apparently was their way of teach- 
ing the bird to feed itself, a skill the 
chick had no difficulty in mastering. 

Crip, the male bird, provided for the 
youngster much more consistently than 
did Jo. However, both were equally 
wary of animal intruders. “They saw 
everything that moved,” as the keeper 
phrased it. According to the keeper, 
Jo, the female whooping crane, dealt 
severely with an interloping squirrel 
that quite innocently scampered down 
a camphor tree into the domain of the 
cranes. Jo seized the squirrel at about 
the middle of its back with her powerful 
beak, then shook it two or three times 
and dropped it. The squirrel, when 
released, clambered hastily to the top 
most limb of the tree, from which it 
gazed down at the big crane with wide, 
trightened eyes. 

At a sign of anything unusual, the 
cranes would suddenly stiffen, and swing 
their heads about, their yellow eyes 
glaring warily. Crip had a way of 
stretching his neck, at such times, and 
pointing his beak stiffly earthward. All 
of this was very satisfying to George 
Douglass, director of the zoo, who re 
called vividly the disappearance of the 
other chick, within two days after it 
was born. He was not aware that a 
subtle agent was at work on this first 
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born chick, against which the vigilance 
of Jo and Crip would also be of no avail. 

For wecks it had been observed the 
young bird would sometimes open its 
beak wide, ofien while sitting down, 
and appear to swallow the air. Perhaps 
everybody was so anxious for the bird 
to survive they were reluctant to accept 
this as an indication something was 
awry. By the second week of July, how- 
ever, the bird was frequently gasping 
for air. Then, about 9:30 a.m., July 13, 
1956 the young crane was discovered 
prostrate and limp in the enclosure. A 
keeper entered it to find out what was 
ailing the chick. He was assailed by Jo 
and Crip, whom he had to fend off with 
a chair. He found the chick dead 

Born May 29, the first of the two 
chicks to be hatched, this surviving bird 
died at the age of 45 days. He was 3314 
inches tall and weighed 4% pounds. 
Death was attributed to Aspergillosus, 
fungus 


or “brooder 
disease that 
birds, waterfowl, and songbirds.* Thus 
by a double stroke of misfortune, Jo and 
Crip lost the two chicks hatched from 


pneumonia,” a 
frequently attacks game 


*For an account of this disease, its causes and 
symptoms, and some of the animals affected by it 
see, arning to Bird-Attractors p. 2, Audubon 
Vagazine, January-February 1956 issue 

Tue Eprros 


eggs laid four days apart, on April 28 
and May 2, 1956 

It was on the evening of May 28 that 
Douglass and other observers began to 
anticipate the birth of the first and 
elder crane that died of Aspergillosus 
Both birds were nervous. Jo appeared 
“very fussy,” according to Douglass 
Crip stood like a statue over the nest 
Jo, for the first time, would not allow 
him to incubate the eggs 

About 10:15 a.m. on May 29, as Jo 
turned the eggs, a small hole was noted 
in one of them. The hole grew larger, 
and by 2:05 p.m. a wing was protruding 
At 2:36 the chick had 
emerged from the shell. A keeper had 
reported hearing a peeping sound com 
much earlier that 
Apparently it was the chick 


completely 


ing from the nest 
morning 
calling from within its shell. The chick 
when 
hatched. It was several hours before it 


was a rusty brown and wet 
became downy and fluffy 
Douglass believes Jo and Crip talk 
with one another, a low gurgling call 
the same one that she had used to call 
the young bird. After the birth of the 
first chick, Douglass said that Jo arose 
and called Crip over to the nest with 
the low, gurgling call. Then the two 
parents placed their beaks together and 


pointed them downward, near the earth 
Slowly and tensely they drew their beaks 
up, finally stretching their heads and 
necks, with beaks pointed skyward, until 
they grew about two feet taller, and 
issued a loud bugling call that resound. 
ed across Audubon Park. Douglass said 
the adult cranes repeated this call six 
or seven times within the next few days. 
He had never heard it before, and he 
said that it was not a whoop, but was 
more of a bugling call 

Jo and Crip didn’t allow this repeated 
ceremony to interfere with their family 
responsibilities. Crip, for the most part, 
took charge of the elder youngster, 
while Jo concentrated upon the incuba- 
tion of the second egg. These duties 
were sometimes reversed, but Crip 
throughout the development of the old 
er chick was the more solicitous parent. 

Nevertheless, the little crane did not 
stray far from its mother for the first 
hours of its existence. It spent most of 
its time snugly tucked under her wing. 
Usually, the chick would creep under 
her wing from the rear, and it was 
likely to pop out from under her in the 
most curious Sometimes, Jo 
would gently tuck its protruding head 
back under her wing 

lragedy has dogged Jo and Crip for 


places 


“Jo and Crip fed many of the food morsels to their youngster.” 


several years. Douglass said that Jo laid 
a single egg last year, in the spring of 
1955, that was accidentally destroyed by 
Jo herself, shortly after it was discov 
ered, She stepped on the egg, while in 
a state of fury over a man outside tv 
zoo enclosure who was teasing her 

Jo and Crip were the 
“Rusty,” the first whooping crane born 
At the time, in 1950, they 


parents ol 


in captivity 
were living in the 150-acre open-topped 
enclosure on the federal Aransas Wild 
life Refuge in Texas. Rusty disappeared 
on May 28, only four days after hatch 
ing.* Jo, the female, brought to Audu 
bon Park Zoo in 1941, had been wound 
ed and captured in Louisiana in 1940 
Later she was sent to the Aransas Wild 
life Refuge in Texas for breeding ex 
periments with a captive male whooping 


crane, Crip, injured and captured on 


*See Audubon Maga 
sue, p. 256. Vor the 
Jo, and other breeding 
whooping cranes, see ping Crane 
Robert Porter Allen Report Ne 
the National Audul Society Tue Eo 


Reluge in 1949, 
150-acre en 


the Aransas Wildlife 
was placed with Jo in the 
closure there. Later, they were sent to 
the Audubon Park Zoo, from which Jo 
had been “borrowed 

Crip is easily distinguished from Jo 
by his crippled, limp wing, also, he is 
taller, and has a much more extensive 
patch of black on the back of his head 
According to Douglass, the birds have 
held the famed courtship dance of the 
cranes regularly since their arrival there 
urd to month of 


without reg season 


[hey did not cease to dance Douglass 


said, until the laying of the two eggs 
this year. He believes they will resume 
their dancing 

Audubon Park 
Doug 


lass says, at the exact spot where last 


All is not gloom i 
Zoo. This year's eggs were laid 
ear's single egg was placed, on a 


wad of old straw alongside the fence 
in the only open area in the enclosure 
Douglass is confident that they will 
breed again next year and that Jo will 


lay in the same place rHE END 


THE CATTLE EGRET IN SOUTH AFRICA— 


them until they were ready to fly 
away with the adults. I have never 
seen one being fed out in the veld 
Although both adults and young at 
this stage have yellow bills, the 
adults can be distinguished by their 
yellow legs (until February and 
March) and the young by their black 
legs. In addition, the youngsters have 
no dorsal plumes of buff. 

There is no nest-sanitation. Un 
like storks, which eject their feces 
forcibly over the edge of the nest, 
the young egrets defecate weakly into 
the nest itself. The liquid feces pene 
trate the interstices of the nest and 
form a firm cement. Eggshells are 
dropped over the side of the nest 
by the adults 


Plumages of the Cattle Egret 


The adult plumage changes sea 
sonally as follows: in autumn and 
winter—from March to September 
the bill is orange-yellow; the legs 
pale green; the brownness on throat 
and dorsals is absent, although some 
birds may have a brown wash on the 
crown. 

From September to February—the 
breeding season — courting birds of 
both sexes develop reddish bills, red 
dish irides, reddish eye-rings, and 
reddish legs, but as soon as egg 
laying is complete, the redness is 
replaced by yellow at these places 
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The emergence of the red more or 
less coincides with the browning ol 
the crown, throat, and dorsal feath 
ers. There is some variation. During 
the molt in March, the birds revert 
to the off-season, or winter plumage 
The great heights of the nests above 
the ground, and the nature of the 
built, 


trees in which the nests are 


has made the exact measurement 
of an incubation period impossible 
to date. An unreliable one was about 
26 days. The breeding cycle has been 


worked out as follows 


Breeding Cycle in Days 


Courtship 1 to 2 days 


Nest-building and 
egg-laying ll days 
Incubation period about 26 days 


Nestling period about 30 days 


Total about 68 days 


Food Habits 


Cattle egrets take their food on 
the ground, on grass, on low-growing 
bushes, or on animals by means of 
quick stabs of the beak, either with 
or without a preliminary poise for 
aiming. The poise may be accom 


panied by either a slow or a rapid 


waggling of the lower neck and 
body, with the head more or less 


kept still, but this is by no means 


invariable. Quite as much success in 
capturing food seems to attend a 
direct stab of the cattle egret’s bill, 
as one preceded by waggling. The 
same bird will waggle at one time 
but not at the next. Even when 
walking about without purposely 
seeking food a bird may give two 
or three waggles—it is almost a 
habit. For instance, a wild bird 
which alighted on our lawn and 
which was not aware of my watch- 
ing it from about eight yards away, 
stood with its head erect. While it 
inspected its unfamiliar surround 
ings, it gave a typical little neck 
waggle every now and then. 

Sometimes a bird will stand poised 
and motionless for about a minute, 
with its neck outstretched and its 
bill pointing in the manner of a 
gray heron, Ardea cinerea, which 
points at the water while hunting 
for frogs. This is not a common habit 
with the cattle egret. When not in 
the company of cattle or other ani- 
mals the hither and 
thither seeking food just as they do 
when the cattle are present. They 
are just as successful in hunting, 
when walking. Cattle are not neces- 
sary to the birds, but they are help- 
ful. 

Several birds will attend a herd 
of cattle or perhaps only one beast. 
If the cattle are lying down at rest 
the birds walk among them peering 
at the beasts’ heads, bodies, and tails 
and may peck idly here and there. 
But when the animals rise and begin 
feeding, the birds dash about ener- 
getically stabbing at insects on all 
sides. It is significant that the birds 
do not feed ahead of the animals 
only, but on either side and to the 
rear. 


egrets run 


That grasshoppers reveal them- 
selves more readily when a beast is 
on the move and conceal themselves 
when the birds only are on the feed 
I proved by walking slowly along 
at the pace of a grazing ox on a 
patch of veld beside which some 
egrets and cattle had passed. I 
noted that while I stood still there 
was no sign of insect activity but as 
soon as I moved the grasshoppers 
moved, They did not hop away but 
merely shifted their positions on the 
grass stems, but this slight move- 
ment was quite enough to catch my 
eye. If this movement is enough to 
catch the human eye, how much 
more will it attract the eye of an 
egret? It seems that the grasshoppers 
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do not move tor the birds 


It may ee ate ee 


be that the, neck-waggling tends to 


make insects move and reveal them 
selves, but, as I have stated, neck HOW IT ‘ 


waggling is not consistent 


Cattle Egrets and Ticks GOT p e t Te l 


In South Africa this bird is com 
monly known as the “tick bird” be } 


cause it has the reputation of living ITs NAME 


largely or entirely on the ticks which 


infest the cattle and which are such 
a real economic pest in the country a i a I a ee et 
There is no doubt that the birds 
do take ticks especially females ol 
the blue tick, soophilus decoloratus, 
when they are fully engorged with 
blood they have sucked from their 
bovine hosts. Cattle that are not 
systematically dipped in a_ poison 
to kill the ticks are often heavily 
infested with them. But cattle egrets 
are not tick-eaters to the extent that 
they are credited, I have seen them 
ple king ticks off the cattle, from their 
necks and even under their tails 
Often, however, when an 
stabbing around a _ beast’s 
is taking flies 
\t times the egrets show no inte 
in ticks. | once watched 22 cattle 
i herd of 30 cattlh 
ily infested with en 
gorged female ticks. I watched fon 
over an hour, vet only one egret took 
a tick The birds were walking 
among the animals searching their 
bodies eagerly with their heads only 
a few inches from the ticks, yet they 
did not eat them. Four birds actu 


ally stood beside one cow on whose 2 

neck, body, and udder I counted 21 3 

engorged ticks within their reach : 
ae 


Summary of Food Habits 


In our part of the world, grass 
hoppe rs are ithout doubt the most 
Important item in the birds’ diet. I 
have examined the _ regurgitated 
stomach pellets beneath the roosts 
and nesting sites by the hundreds, By Webb B. Garrison ing to pat the top of the water with 
and found that grasshopper remains its feet. It didn't take a vivid imag 
were predominant. I have also ex 4 NGLISH seamen of the 17th ination to think of the little crea 
amined the stomachs of nestlings 4 century took great interest in a ture as walking upon the water 
that had fallen from the nest and bird they saw in the north Atlantic Wilham Dampier took note of the 
had died, and found the same. In Sooty black with white markings, the bird in his book, “A New Voyage 
scores of cattle egrets’ stomachs, grass little sea fowl usually flew very low Around the World” (1703). Its 
hoppers were the only food, although over the water. This habit grew out habits, said he, made pious explorers 
the diet is very often greatly mixed of the fact that it feeds on small think of the man who walked on 
In one stomach I found 33 grass surlace-swimming creatures the water of a lake. So the name of 
hopper 10 centipedes, one w ISP, Sailors werent interested in the St. Peter was bestowed upon the 
two lepidopterous larvae, one spider, bird's diet, however. They were fas water-walking bird. Slightly altered, 


one homopterid and two unidenti cinated by the way it would glides it became the familiar petrel 


fied insects t Page § along with wings motionless, seem rHE END 
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A general list of the foods taken is as follows 


Arthropoda: Orthoptera 
Lepidoptera 
Coleoptera 
Hymenoptera—wasps. 
Odonata 
Diptera 
Homoptera 
Arachnida 
Centipedes, 
Grass and river 
Lizards. 

Mice 


M yriopoda: 
Amphibia: 
Reptilia: 
Mammalia: 
Aves: 


grasshoppers and locusts 
occasional! 
dragonflies. 


blue-bottle flies, Asilid (robber) flies 
probably Cercopids 


frogs, toads, and clawed 


] mantids and crickets. 


larvae, pupae, and adults of various species 


Solfuges and many other types, and ticks 


toads (Xenopus). 


A friend reports seeing a cattle egret snap up a small bird, 


Zosterops. The bird had come to drink alongside of where the 
egret stood at the water's edge. 


Feeding Habits in Captivity 


Feeding our pets provided us with 
no difficulties. Small squares of beet 
were all they needed. We fed it to 
them by hand, threw it on the 
ground or placed it on a plate 
Some birds, at first, hesitated to take 
it from us but others took it imme 
diately, without fear. It is at feeding 
time that the great distension of the 
cattle egret’s gape is noticeable. The 
normal width of the base of a man 
dible of a half-grown bird was !! 
millimeters; but when extended it 
measured $2 millimeters, or almost 
three times greater. 


When we fed the meat to the birds 
straight from the refrigerator, they 
swallowed it as usual, but within a 
moment they regurgitated it. We 
discovered we must always warm it 
under the hot water tap before feed 
ing it to them. The birds took meat 
readily and greedily, but if a piece 
of bread of equal size were substi 
tuted they ignored it with little more 
than a cursory glance. 


Once during our evening meal a 
young egret wandered into our din 
ing room, flew up on the dining 
room table, and, in a flash snatched 
a piece of sausage off my son's plate 
When thwarted of further food-get 
ting from our plates, it turned its 
attention to the sausages in a glass 
dish where it pecked frantically at 
the lid. It made no attempt to take 
any of the various vegetables on our 
supper plates. 

When this young cattle egret was 
first put out on the lawn from its 
box on the veranda, it reacted im 
mediately to the movements of in 
sects—even the smallest of them. It 
ate these, yet the bread, equally as 
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foreign to it at that stage, it refused. 
Another captive bird, which attached 
itself to us rather more than the 
others, used to walk into the house 
at all times of the day. If the kitchen 
were left open, it would fly 
in and alight on a bread-bin or cup 


door 
board awaiting its food. If we put 
out the cat's meat and the birds 
were there it would take from the 
cat without fear, so that in the end 
we had to protect the cat from the 
bird, not the bird from the cat. This 
young egret took possession of the 
window-sill of- our lounge for its 
roost and remained obstinately at 
tached to it. Nothing we could do 
would alter its habits. Eventually 
we had to compromise by covering 
the window-sill and wall below it 
with newspapers for the sake of 
cleanliness. 


Parasites and “enemies” 


One year we found that the young 
legs,” 
that is, they were getting some form 
of paralysis which eventually killed 
them. We thought that the diet of 
meat might not be sufficiently bal- 
anced, but not all birds were thus 
affected. Events have proved this 
wrong, and I now think that they 
were suffering from the tick-borne 
disease, Neurolymphomatiasis, which 
is spread by the fowl tick, Argas per 
sicus, with which the birds were 
heavily infested that year 


birds were “going off their 


Of their natural enemies I have 
litle knowledge. Eagles take the 
young and cause great consternation 
in the colonies. From 
150 miles from here, comes the re- 
port of harrier hawks, Gymnogenus 


Addo, some 


typicus, laying waste a heronry. It 
is possible that genets, Genetta spp., 


are troublesome, but the cattle egret 
does not seem to be especially pala- 
table to predatory animals. Domestic 
cats and dogs have never shown any 
interest in our pets. 

Taken all in all, the study of this 
bird has been one of the greatest 
interest and satisfaction. I sincerely 
hope that my colleagues in the 
United States will have as much en 
joyment with studies of the cattle 
egret there, as it spreads throughout 
their country, which it surely will do. 

I do most sincerely urge that the 
ornithologists in both North and 
South America take the greatest 
pains to map the increasing distri- 
bution of the bird. It would be in- 
teresting to watch its spread to the 
west coast of North and South Amer- 
ica, and then, perhaps, to see it hop 
across the Pacific to the islands there 
and—who knows—circumnavigate the 
globe in due course. This surmise 
may seem far-fetched, but it is not 
outside the bounds of possibility. All 
that the cattle egret may need is— 
time. THE END. 


ews Bae 


Our “Nature in the News” item for 
this issue, an editorial from a Florida 
newspaper, is about the future status 
of the key deer of Florida, and of the 
efforts of a 16-year-old boy of that state 
to help provide a permanent home for 
it. Scout Glen T. Allen—an Eagle Scout 

of Hialeah Boy Scout Troop 10, who 
lives at 3565 N.W. 36th Street, Miami 
42, Florida, wrote to us recently, as 
follows: 

“Receiving my first copy of your mag- 
azine gave me an extra thrill when I saw 
the note about key deer protection on 
page 89 of the March-April 1956 issue. I 
have been fighting tor five years to get 
them a permanent home, which began as 
a Boy Scout Conservation Project. ... I 
thought you would be glad to know that 
Congress has a bill (H.R. 10332) now 
under study which will give the key 
deer a home... .” 

We think our readers will be glad to 
know of young men, like Glen Allen, 
who are deeply interested in helping 
threatened species of American wildlife. 
We have assured Glen of our long and 
continued interest in the key deer, as 
reported on from time to time by John 
H. Baker in his column, “The President 
Reports to You.” Early in June 1956, 
Mr. Baker wrote the Honorable Frank 
M. Boykin, Chairman of the Subcom- 
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1 LIVE WITH A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT—Continued from Page 205 


the couch, her rear feet stretched 
out, and her head and ears down, 
a picture of contentment. 

When she was small I would let 
her outside on her own and she 
would return through the open door 
in about an hour. But one day I 
paddled her lightly with a piece of 
paper for some indiscretion, perhaps 
for jumping onto the dining table 
or an open bed. Intelligent as she is, 
she soon learned by this method of 
punishment what she shouldn't do. 
The next day, when I let her out to 
“run” a jittle, she stayed out for 40 
hours! It was a moonlit night, and 
far and wide I roamed, searching for 
her, but I did not find Harveya. 

That 
dinnet 
Harveya scratch 


evening, as I sat at the 


with guests, I heard 


at the sliding door 


table 


to the patio. I opened the door and 
Harveya came up to me. She lay 
down at my feet for me to pick her 
up, which I did with pleasure! Soon 
she came to the refrigerator, and 


assumed her “asking” position. I got 


up from the table to get her some 
milk, and she followed me, standing 
up on her hind legs to the amuse 
ment of my guests. I am sure that 
she was as glad to be home as I was 
to have her. I might add that every 
one of us enjoyed our dinner after 
that. I know that my appetite was 
restored. 

Harveya likes to play. In the eve 
nings, she pulls at my leg, hops away, 
then half turns as an invitation for 
me to chase her, and the romp is 
on. A large sofa is heaped with 
pillows across the center and while 
I clap my hands, swinging from one 
side to the other she has learned to 
back and forth over the 

This is varied by a flying 


leap 

barrier 
jump to the huge upholstered chair, 
down and around, in and out of 
corners, on and under furniture, and 
then back to the When 
she is tired she will let me know 
about it. She will slap at me with 
her hind feet as if to say “that’s 
If I insist on romping, she 


sola again 


enough!” 


will turn in her tracks with a speed 
and dexterity that is incredible, and 
will kick at me with her hind feet 
This is usually accompanied by 
an amusing sidewise wiggle of her 
haunches. Then, with a rapidly beat 
ing heart, which I can see pounding 
the sides of her lithe body, she is 
willing to be caressed, although she 
permits this at any time. As I sttoke 
her, especially about the base of the 
ears and down her back, she relaxes 
in obvious satisfaction. She jumps 
on me at times, and stays near me, 
but does not fawn as a dog does. She 
has never scratched me. 


Che possibility of letting her have 
a family of her own, has, of course, 
been discussed and if there are ever 
baby Harveyas I hope to have suc 
cess in domestication of one or more 
of her offspring. But from my ex 
perience with Harveya I can truly 
say that if anyone will take the time, 
they, too, may develop a charming 
and loyal pet from one of these little 
hares with the big brown eyes and 


the long ears rHE END. 


THE 
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mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation, urging the passage of the Key 
Deer Refuge bill, H.R. 10332, which 
will provide a permanent refuge for the 
key deer. We quote from Mr. Baker's 
letter as follows: 

“Our Society has long been interested 
in the establishment of an adequate 


refuge for this diminutive deer. Accord- 


Reprinted from Allapattah News 


ing to our understanding, the bill would 
authorize the Sccretary of the Interior 
to acquire not to exceed 1,000 acres of 
land in the vicinity of Big Pine Key, 
and maintain it as a Key Deer Refuge 

“We sincerely trust that your subcom 
mittee, and indeed the full committee, 
will, in its wisdom, act favorably upon 
this bill.”"—The Editor 


Miami, Florida), Ma 1, 1956 


et's Make a Home... 


We consider it a tragedy when a home 
is destroyed by lightning, floods or 
storms. We sympathize with a family 
whose home is lost by a mortgage fore- 
shudder when a house is 
ransacked by Right close to 
us is a dainty little family that is about 
when it is within our 


closure. We 
vandals 


to lose its home 
power to help gain a permanent home 
for the occupants 

The tiny, rare Florida Key Deer are 
in danger of losing their home. Build 
ing and clearing land is taking away 
much of the habitat of these creatures, 
making the land barren. By saving the 
herd, the land also could be saved. 

The Key-Deer bill, No. H.R. 10382 is 
now under study by the U.S. Congress. 
A letter from you to Dante Fascell or 
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E. Bennett, ask 
ing for a permanent home for the herd 


Congressman Charles 


so it can grow and increase, will help 
save a priceless bit of wildlife for future 
generations 

Allapattah has one of its 
citizens who has been working on this 


younger 


project for several years He is Glen 
Allen, student at Robert FE. Lee 
High School. He has been 
awarded the Woodmen of the World 
Conservation Award by former Gover 
nor E. D. Rivers of Georgia 


4 letter to a Congressman is such a 


Junior 
recently 


matter to accomplish so much 
Let's enlarge our vision and see 


the future of 


small 
good 
what can be done for 
the deer in providing a 
home. It might be well for more citi 


permanent 


zens to live up to the Conservation 
Pledge—"I give my pledge as an Amer 
ican to save and faithfully to defend 
from waste the natural resources of my 
country, its soil and minerals, its for 
ests, waters, and wildlife.” 


Photograph of Eagle Seout, Glen T. 
Allen, of Miami, Florida. 
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Drawings by Loui 
Agassiz Puertes 


American 
BIRD 
SONGS 


The most popular and expertly re 
corded bird songs available! 111 bird 
sonys from all over the United States 
on two 12-inch, 331% rpm, vinylite 
records. Recorded by Drs. A. A. Allen 
P Kellogg of Cornell, world 
Write for free 


and P 
famous ornithologists 


dex riptive circ ular 


Attractive jackets. Each record, $7.7 


Also Voices of the Night: The Calls of 34 
Frogs and Toads of the United States and 


Canada. 12-inch, 33% rpm. record. $6.75 


An announcer 
identifies each 
bird song 


Cornell 
l niversity 
Records 


124 Roberts Place 
Ithaca, New York 


l University Pre 


How to Attract Birds 


Winter Bird Guests 
in British Columbia 


By G. E. Smith 


had my own bird feeding 
backyard at West 


ibout six 


HAVI 
station here in the 
Columbia, tor 


Steller's jay 18 ot 


view sritish 
course, 
cold 


especially it we 


years and the 
visitor \ 


! Common soon is 


eather sets in ind 


vet some snow, the birds come in fairly 


large numbers juncos, English spal 


rows, song sparrows wood thrushes, 


thrushes, arctic towhees, robins, 


blackbirds 


and evening 


varied 
hie ke Ts 
ple finches 


(various kinds), pur 
yrosbeaks 

I get up at dawn most of the winter 
chick-masl 


‘ 
( hoppe d 


ind take out mixed with 


birdseed and rolled oats pple 


ind raisins, whole-wheat bread, suet 


bacon dripping ind soup bones The 
rolled oats 


flickers 
pecially if there 


last two items, together with 


ive noticeably favored by tlh 


When I step 


mow on the 


out icle 


is sore ground, the birds 


will be 


lena 


waiting all along our wooden 


iround in the truit 
terrifi If 


pat h 


und perched 
trees and the hubbub” is 
the snow 1s deep I sweep i iarye 
way and put down 


cardboard as the 


or patche ot it 


pieces of robins and 


varied thrushes, in particular, seem to 


suffer considerable from standing on the 
After I have sprinkled feed 
ill gather to 
flock of 


intel 


damp snow 
on the cardboard the birds 
eat like a 


lowl 


strange varicg ted 


domesti | put food out at 


vals all day then until dusk 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER and 


Oli of Packard Bird Feed 
$2.50 postpaid 


Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


When writing odvertisers 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


Contrary to what some persons claim 
found the 
too dependent when 
Most of the 
birds come in only with the first sign of 


| have never majority of 


birds to become 


food is provided for them 


bad weather conditions and leave just 
as readily when conditions improve. 
won't see a blackbird in 
months, then the weather 
flock of 60 or 


70 will swoop in quite unexpectedly 


Sometimes | 
the yard for 


will become cold and a 


Six European starlings came in during 
the winter of 1948, which was, according 
to authorities at the University of British 
Columbia, the first year for them to be 
reported in this province. I haven't seen 
that many since. In 1951 there were two 


here, in 1952 one, and I saw one in the 


yard about two wecks ago 


Every now and again something dif 
ferent comes along. In 1952 when one 
foot oft the ground 
rosy finches They 


lightful to see with their fluffy 


snow was on two 


came in were de- 
rounded 
gray parkas and the second morning 
after they within 
almost a foot of my hand as I sprinkled 


food along the fence rail. On February 


arrived one came 


4, 1953 a pygmy owl, no larger than a 


large sparrow, came to the fence near 
the back door. I have had one yellow 
headed blackbird, Lewis’ 
pecker, one yellow-breasted sapsucker, 
1951, four 


September we see 


one wood- 


and in December meadow- 
larks. Every 
sometimes two, pileated woodpeckers. 


one, 


From watching the birds I have come 
to notice what marked personalities the 
different have The flicker, 
despite his large size and formidable 
beak is always the perfect gentleman, 
so that even the little that is 
being chased off continually by the other 
birds will eat right alongside him with- 


Turn to Page 230 


spec ics 


junco 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals” will bring you enjoy- 
ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 
come daily visitors when given proper 
FREE! food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
For interesting stories about wholesome seeds. 


outdoor birds, plus informa 
tion about Kellogg's fine line 


Sie ee ee _ Food should provide the birds with pro- 
ye boon Ba  -- umaceathaaes teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 

tain seeds which are not only nutritious 

but especially favored by all winter birds. 

A combination of seeds will satisfy most 

birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 

cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 

milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 

hulled oats and certain other seeds are 

we VA favorites of most birds. A little grit is 


i+ % . needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
Sty beboen PY = 


Vw) . Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
Yi Wats \ 7 f “&% “™~. diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 
y ly led o> 7 
Fy NW ileal 2>- _ EEE NSS ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


F “LITTLE JOE” 
KEMLOSS S KELLOGG’S KELLOGG’S eee ee 
Audubon Society 

Mixture Wild Bird Seed Mixture “Economy Mixture” Small, black and Meaty 


5 |b 5 Ibs. $ 1.10 5 Ibs. $ 1.00 5 \bs. $ 1.25 
10 ibs 10 Ibs. $ 2.15 10 Ibs. $ 1.85 10 Ibs $ 2.25 
50 Ibs 50 Ibs $ 8.00 50 Ibs. $ 6.50 50 Ibs. $ 8.50 
100 Ibs 100 Ibs $13.00 100 Ibs. $10.00 100 Ibs $14.00 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. Orders for fifty, 
one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight—transportation charges paid 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Send check 4 Maney order La of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Mogazine 
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BINOCULARS TAKE 
TELEPHOTO PICTURES 


Effective Focal Lengths to 560mm! 


The fantastic idea of telephoto pictures 
thru Binoculars is now a reality. A new 
superb, photo-corrected Binocular 
works together with the normal camera 
lens, to record on film, enlarged pic 
tures of distant subjects. D. P. Bushnell 
& Co., leaders in High Power, Precision 
Sport Optics, are the originators of this 
great development 

BINO-FOTO fits most Cameras 
Fans all over the country are “stretching” 
their normal camera lenses with this mar 
velous, 7-power instrument to capture pic 
tures they couldn't possibly reach before 
Called the BUSHNELL BINOPOTO BINOCULAR, 
it attaches quickly... easily to practically 
any camera. Simple, practical BinoDapters 
align camera with binocular perfectly 
rigidly. They are available for 35mm, twin 
lens; 8 and 16mm movie cameras. Lens 
power is increased 700% ! 

Users Everywhere Acclaim it 
BINO-FOTO enthusiasts —thousands of them 
have proven the practicability of this com 

act, versatile, long focal length system. It 
fringe all the exciting wonders of tele- 
photography —'til now prohibitively ex- 
nsive —to everyone. Best of all, these 
inoculars are grand for all-purpose view- 
ing too, and fully guaranteed for 20 years 
an 


35MM CAMERA UNIT 
50mm becomes 350 
mm. Shoct thru one 
side. Focus and view 
action thru other 


TWIN LENS UNIT 
7x magnification for 
both viewing & taking 
lenses, Equivalent to 
525-560mm. 


CAMERA BINO-FOTO SHOT 
Now it's easy © secure long distance “im 
possible” pics like these birds. Possibilities 
are endless, and the Binocular may always 
be enjoyed separately. Some 30 other mod 
erately priced models, for every binocular 
purpose, are also featured by Bushnell 


Pull data (illustrated) may be had at 
Camera Stores, or write D. P. Bushnell & 
Co., Dept. J-29 Bushnell Building, Pasa- 
dena, Calif....in Canada: 1333 16th W. 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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out any tear 
and inclined to become irritable under 
adverse conditions but the varied thrush 
is the most irritable of all, which, I 
think, is due likely to the fact that it 
isn't inclined to be gregarious. It won't 


The robins are possessive 


come in until bad weather makes it 
imperative and then it will spend a 
great deal of time raising a din with 
its peculiar “hissing-wail which shows 
its displeasure at being bothered by the 
blackbirds are, of 
They are never 


other birds The 
course, crafty and smart 
satished with merely finishing the food 
when it is spread out on cardboard but 
afterwards must also move the card 
board to see if they can find any more 
stray bits underneath 

The crows come in too, and when 
the yard becomes crowded I put food 
it the very back of the yard on an old 
stump for them. By chasing off any that 
intrude upon the smaller birds nearer 
the house they soon learn they are to 
eat only at the back. One morning, as 
usual, they had gobbled their food down 
before the smaller birds had scarcely 
started theirs on the sheets of cardboard 
directly behind the house. Soon about 
six or eight crows had lined up on the 
fence and were eyeing the robins and 
thrushes that were still busy with their 
breakfasts. Suddenly a couple of the 
(TOWS Gave i warning caw” like they 


do whenever a cat comes into or near 


Feed the 
Birds for 
Free and 
Dispose of 
Your Waste 
Kitchen Fat. 


Just pour your waste 
kitehen fate into 
per nut-cups and 
harden 

Birds love fat 
keep warm 

Hang the attractive white birch-log feeder out- 
side your window. It holds twelve cups 

If you and the birds are not satiafied we will 
giadly return your money 


Only $1.25 postpaid 


TAYLOR TRADING COMPANY 
WHITE LAKE, WIS. 


The Masterbilt Feeder 
will last for years. 


. 


Squirrel and. cat proof painted three colors — 
very attractive holds two pounds no sour 
feed birds cannot waste feed. Easy to fill 
hang in tree on post, or window 


$4.00 postpaid -—2 for $7.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


W. P. HANLEY 


Trenton, Missouri 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


the yard. Immediately all the smaller 
birds flew up into the fruit trees and an 
air of expectancy and quiet reigned— 
but no cat appeared. Gradually the 
birds flew down again and soon were 
all busy eating once more. Then sud- 
denly came more loud cawing and back 
up into the fruit trees flew the smaller 
birds again. This was repeated several 
times until it became quite apparent to 
me the roguish old crows were just in- 
dulging in a little after-breakfast sport 
of keeping the smaller birds from their 
breakfast. 

It might be of interest to add that 
on November 30, 1953 one of my bird 
feeding trays was visited by a blue jay. 
Upon reporting this to the Department 
of Zoology, University of British Co 
lumbia, I was informed that this is the 
first record of a blue jay to be seen 
in this province west of the Rockies 
I recognized the bird immediately as I 
lived previously in Manitoba where 
they are common visitors. It was a very 
light blue and on the back this shaded 
to almost a mauve, very similar to the 
illustration in P. A. Taverner’s “Birds 
of Canada.” It visited the tray (which 
is just outside my kitchen window) fre- 
quently for four days and then appar 
ently flew elsewhere THE END 


FUNGI—FRIENDS OF THE FOREST 

Continued from Page 21 
seeding or by planting. Their re 
moval would entail excessive costs, 
and stumps of western red cedar and 
Douglas fir would remain almost in 
tact without the destructive attacks 
of fungi and their natural allies. 

During the long process of disin- 
tegration by fungi, each big stump 
becomes a fascinating community of 
plant and animal activity. Piles of 
crumbling wood accumulate around 
the base, furnishing a home for 
earthworms and insects. Cavities ex- 
cavated by woodpeckers in search of 
grubs become repositories of native 
hazelnuts gathered by chipmunks 
and squirrels. When overlooked nuts 
germinate, the stump becomes fes- 
tooned with hazel seedlings. 

Birds which recently have dined 
on mountain ash fruits and huckle- 
berries, roost on the stump with the 
eventual result that those two plants 
usually take over the upper strata. 
Wind-borne seeds from cedars and 
hemlocks lodge in the thick mass of 
fungi and moss which blanket the 
stump, so that it is not unusual to 
see trees 20 or 30 feet high growing 
atop the old forest veteran, their 
roots creeping down its sides to find 
lodgment in mineral soil. As the 
stump crumbles, these tree roots 
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thicken to form a high arched crown 
above the pile of decaying wood. 

and around 
the old stump is so complicated and 


Community life on 


interesting that it’s easy for one to 
lose sight of the basic business which 
is being transacted, namely the con- 
version of hundreds of cubic feet 
of waste wood into forest mulch. The 
livelihood of all inhabitants of the 
stump community depends upon the 
saprophytic fungi which engineer the 
initial breakdown of wood structure. 

Perhaps the 
equipped 


most completely 
laboratory of “Wood 
Transformation, Unlimited” is in 
the unique rain forest of Olympic 
National Park. Here for centuries 
forest giants have germinated, grown 
to maturity, died, and plunged to 
earth, to be dissected and returned 
to their elements by nature's expert 
technicians. 

One hundred forty-two inches of 
annual precipitation keep the labor 
atory humidity at an optimum for 
fungous growth. Assisting the fungi 
on disintegrative jobs in the lab’s 
transition zone—from sea level up to 
1,500 feet—are regiments of mosses, 
lichens, and ferns. Out of sight, in 
secret working cubicles, are armies 
of busy bacteria and insects, working 


to build the thick carpet of mulch 
which protects the life of the only 
great rain forest within the con- 
tinental United States 

For keeping this, and other great 
forests of our country clean and fer 
tile, fungi and their working asso 
ciates should be given a medal of 
honor—with oak-leaf cluster—by con 
servationists and foresters from coast 


to coast THE END 


FENCE LIZARDS IN MY GARDEN 


finmued from f age ' 


well-known phenomenon common 


to most lizards and may frequently | 


be the means of saving the lizard’s 
life. Any predator grabbing the liz 
ard by the tail will be left only with 
that wriggling appendage while the 
lizard escapes. The lizard then grows 
Rarely, a fork-tailed liz 
ard is found, probably where a newly 


a new tail. 


started tail has suffered some injury 
or was only partly disjointed. 

Fence lizards and their close allies 
are found over much of the United 
States and are called 
lizards They are 
rougher than many lizards, as each 
keel 


extends out 


also swilts 


or scaly much 
down the center 
into a spiny 


Turn to next Page 


scale has a 
which 


New! 
SHRINE 
FEEDER 


A tribute to St 
Francis, patron 
saint of the birds 
An attractive 
feeder ot a pop 
vier price 


SF 12 


$6.45 


postpaid 


Exciting New Feeders for Your Christmas Gift List! 


BIRDLAND 


Modern os tomor- 
row. Shed roof 
top filling — non 
spill design. Holds 
cake and seed 


(ee 
A New! 


HF 57 
$5.45 


postpaid 
(not filled) 


not filled) 


HOSTESS GIFT SPECIAL! 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S, LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


Feed the birds 


No. BH 52 (below) or HF 57 Feeder 
(above) with 5 ibs. Hyde Seed and $775 
2 Hyde Cokes postpaid 


DP 4 
$3.25 


postpaid 
(filled) 


PATENTED 


Actuai photograph of Cardinal feeding 


BIRD’S 
FILLING 
STATION 
BH 52 
$5.45 


postpaid 
not filled 


Hyde Seed 5 Ibs. $1.75 
Hyde Cakes each 40 
postpaid 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Write for Free Catalog 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Why feed Sparrows? This feeder fully ad- 
justable to feed Cardinals, Grosbeaks, Chick- 
adees, and other desirable birds while re- 
stricting Sparrows. One filling lasts many 
days seed fully protected from rain and 
snow—flow of seeds is automatic—-hulls kept 
out of seed hopper and also off your lawn 
(eye safe for birds) 
hardware — clear view from every angle 
a truly beautiful garden accessory 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


solid brass and non-rust 


56 FELTON STREET 
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Garden 

Craft 

Bird 

Feeders 

To attract Winter Bird Guests 


FRI0 Holds « fall pound of birdseed 
Sine 8x 3210 inches $2.70 
Erection pole with arm $1.90 


STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 
50 Woodstock %., Crystal Lake, Ill. 


Wild Birds Ne 


With this Guaranteed 
Avtomatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracte Wild Birds the year 
around § Sturdily buallt with 
plastic seed container 2 

. Hangs anywhere 


tnd Squirrel Wuisance 
with A- W's Bquirret’s 
Defeat” Feeder. Hirds 
will feed from thie 
feederineomplet« 
safety Made of sturdy 
materiale 


Pie Folder. 


Send name 
addrees for « 
plete foider 


audubongw ork shop 


The Original BISHOP 


The Weathervane Feeder is easily erect 


ed on any post or pole. Price $8.00 


This com- 
bination is 
designed to 
fill all your 
needa for 
both suet 
and seed- 
feeding 
birds. Price $5.30 


Terme F.O.B. Meriden 


Write for Free Catalogue 


Welles L. Bishop Co. 


1245 Bast Main Street, Meriden, Conn 


Makers of fine birdhouses and feeders 


since 1930 


When writing odvertisers 


Fence lizards teed largely on 


They 


deserve our protection, but they also 


point 
insects are quite useful and 
merit our sympathy because of the 
interesting role they play in the 
animal and plant community 


THE END 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO YOU 

t 1 " toe 21 
thus Interior's control of fish and 
wildlife fully 


but at the same time 


natters is retained, 
commercial 
fishery matters are taken out from 
under the wing of the present Fish 
ind Wildlife Service 


felt by the commercial! fishery peo 


where it was 


ple that their affairs were too much 
under the control of those primarily 
interested in sport fishing. The act 


ilso provides lor substantial loans 


and other aids to the commercial 
fishery industry. It seems to us that 
the net result is beneficial, in that, 
through the creation of the new As 
sistant Secretaryship for Fish and 


Wildlife, the 


resources gains greater 


importance of thos 
recognition 
in the Department 

I he question ol who would man 
age marine mammals was decided 
by allocation of management respon 
seals, and “a 


sibility for whales, 


WATCH THE BIRDS 
Feed of drink from this decor 
tive, ensy- ll Pinetic 
feeder -waterer; or use 
er, On Brown, green 
paid te any address $2.49 


Guaranteed Dealers write 


KENKO DESIGNS 
Box. S80 A #OuUNM 
Richmond, indiana ‘ ant 


STURDY—LONG LASTING FEEDER 
Wood Not Plastic) 


ist Feeder $5.85 add'l Feeder 
14.65—-Price Includes 


Weather proofed Fee 


How! of Seed 


Dept. A Englewood, WN. J 


SQUIRREL PROOF 
Feeders e 


Shipped prepaid 
partially knock- 
ed down without 
44" pipe sup- 
port which can 
readily be got- 
ten locally. 


Free Folder 
BIRD WATCHERS ANONYMOUS 


141 Stamford Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


lions to the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. As is well known, many 
commercial fishermen regard the 
seals and sea lions as harmful preda 
tors, and urge their slaughter. There 
is no evidence that they are the 
cause of the economic difficulties of 
west coast commercial fishermen. 
These animals have existed with 
great numbers of fish for a long 
time, and it is only since the day 
of nets, dams, and pollution that 
the fish have declined appreciably. 
It seems to us that an unfortunate 
exception has been made in the Act 
in the case of these mammals. 


Conservation Legislation 

The water pollution control act, 
which was to expire June 30 last, 
has become public law #660. It in- 
volves a compromise which is a dis 
tinct improvement. Funds to finance 
certain provisions thereof were pro 
vided in a final supplemental appro 
priation bill, including 50 million 
dollars for construction grants and 
$2 million for grants to state and 
inter-state agencies. 

Fhe Engle military lands bill, 
H.R. #12185, which would require 
military compliance with state fish 
and game laws on military areas, 
and would also Congres 
sional approval of any military land 
withdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres, 


require 


was passed by the House, but too 
late to permit committee clearance 
and floor action in the Senate. 


Birds and Weather 


Fvidencing the fact that 
other kinds of 
better than humans what is tran 
spiring in nature, we quote a brief 


many 


animals sense far 


extract from recent report of Audu 
bon Warden John O. Larson, Jr., 
at Green Island, Texas, just off Har 
lingen: “July 25—Received first trop 
ical storm warning today but the 
birds are not showing any sign of 
a storm coming. July 26 — Storm 
headed for Tampico, Mexico.” 


Annual Convention, 1956 


The annual convention of your 
Society will be held at Audubon 
House, 1150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, from November 10 to 13 
inclusive. The convention will end 
with the annual dinner on the eve 
November 13. 


receive 


ning of ‘Tuesday, 
Members should 


about October 1. 


programs 
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Birds and the =| | Acts Like @ Magnet 
Cold Spring of 1956 Mar By Attracts birds 


HUNG —keeps them 
FOR those of us in Canada, who en pens and 
joy the beautiful flights of birds, the appy! 


gleam of their lovely plumage, and the B \ 
of Gwe 


richness of their songs, the spring 4 
1956 was a very sad one. Those who 
welcomed the lovely purple martins 
found it a especially sad ( . 
ccna A nts. oer an Manel Seven Cafeteria where birds 
can eat in peace 
* CAT, RAT—, 
* SQUIRREL-PROOF 
* WEATHERPROOF 


A Beautiful 
Yard Ornament 


This all-aluminum, rust- 
less, bird-feeder doesn't 
fall apart when filling. 
Holds feed for DAY 

Feeds automatically. 
Kept clean. Feeding 
platform catches bulls. 


patented 
Many people had put up new houses 


for martins or had refurbished thei: 


duncraft’s all new old ones. Some of these martin homes 


—= ® are very simple with room for but one 

=FlUIGHT pair; others are very elaborate One 
== 

we know of here has rooms for about 

— 100 pairs of martins As these birds 

e———_ return to the same site at about the 
= 

same time each year, they were ex 


lures wild birds to your window pected to do so in the spring of 1956 


NOW COMPLETE WITH BIRD BATH POOL | *. “oUP!© of very mild days in April 


—— ponte with strong southerly winds brought 
e a thrilling gift! scores of martins and other small birds Polished roof, 16” dia. ; 
Clip Flight Deck to your window and discover the polished platform, 12 
sheer joy of attracting beautiful wild birds. Feed up into Ontario, but this warm weather dia.; over-all height, 
them, photograph them, watch them bathe just inches 10%". High quality 
away, without going outdoors! Shut-ins, camera fans, was of short duration and winter quic kly ensy-to-fill practical 
youngsters, everyone becomes an armehair bird wateh. retuined for another onslaught Many, feeder will last lifetime. 
Ready to hang $995 


; many carly migrants perished Postpaid, only 
with white trim, it 


feeding stick, 4 seed wells, drinking and bird bath | One farmer told us that on a very S-section five-foot gal- 
Attach or detach INSTANTLY without tools. : vanized post, with foot- 

with card; all orders achnowled pod cold night in late April, his cow barn step and spearhead for 

OSTAGE, both on your order and Flight . pushing in ground 


tse see 


fom mo be 


Deck gifts sent to friends. Money back guarantee was filled with small birds—about 500 a ha $2.00 
RECOMMENDED & APPROVED BY NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY or so—which had flown in there for Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


- “po warmth. Others told us of seeing them BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
duncraft Penacook, New ampantre huddled in abandoned old buildings 1006 South 10th St. Goshen, Indiana 


or under lean-to’s. No one disturbed 


the birds where they sought shelter, and 
it was hoped they would be able to 


keep alive in this way The 
Another farmer found all of his mat 
tins dead on the lawn. They had been | REDWOOD LINE 
Alt, Weather- A Metal able to keep warm, but had died of - 


starvation for no insects were flying | ; No. 20 
Bl RD about at that time and the martin, of Glass Seed 
course, usually feeds on insects while ¢ Feeder 
in flight. A school teacher of Westport 9”x13"x9'4,” 
Ontario found 15 of his martins dead 
& t a D . iz below the birdhouse he had put up for 
them at about that time, Other persons | $5.00 
nearby told of their colonies being Postpaid 
wiped out by the cold weather 
Lasts a Ihe veranda of our cottage on Bev The roof screws of this popular feeder en 


- able anyone to repair broken glass ensily 
Lifetime erley Lake in Ontario overhangs the and adds to the strength of the unit. The 
water and has a southern exposure. On hinged hopper cover makes it easy to load 
r even during freezin the 
Easy to one of those wretchedly cold nights of 2 ae ae Sa 
Install late April 1956 162 barn swallows 
spent the night there, perched on the 


No. 30 

t— in Paper Box aerial which runs underneath the porch _ = a 

Ready to Assemble rool. When my husband went out in | 9”x18"x9” 
the morning they hardly moved, but 


s71e after the sun had warmed them up a 


bit they flew off. As far as we know 
$5.50 


only one of these perished. It was picked 
Postpaid 


tenach ter sgman gandem on Coss up in the yard later on. We expected to 


ave many birds secking our shelter on 
ha = oes , ' This feeder enables feeding from three sides 


cold nights, and we left the place un and also has the construction features of 
AURORA INDUSTRIES INC. screened for their convenience the No. 20 Feeder, It can be easily mounted 
| on « post as well as hung 


Sex 169 AURORA, ONIC Audion Mapacing,.inder “Nabure m the New BROOKSIDE BIRDCRAFT 
Phone AURORA 5980 and ther bit s th tt ere aa 1 im the ¢ sate 127 Brookside Dr., Buffalo 26, N. Y. 
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Our tree swallows came through the 
cold, backward spring very well. We 
have about 50 nesting boxes around the 
cottage and all were occupied. We be 
lieve the pairs sought shelter in their 
nesting boxes on cold nights. Our tree 
swallows have added berries, eggshells, 
and some weed seeds to their diet and 
these help them to survive when their 
favorite food of insects cannot be had. 
We put out plenty of eggshells and 
other food for them at this time. 


From Audubon Magazine 


Audubon Magazine articles offer new perspective for Americans. 
Whether you're an at-home conservationist, a well-traveled bird- 
watcher — or one who hasn’t quite decided what niche you'd like 
to fill—there’s an Audubon Magazine reprint for you. Here's a 
selection that suggests a variety of activities. 


We watched a bald eagle's nest near 
us rather anxiously. How could the 
parent bird sit high up there—its nest 
is easily 100 feet above the ground— 
with the north winds blowing at gale 
force and a squall of snow sifting down 
over the incubating bird every little 
while? She did, though, and the two 
solt-gray eaglets hatched safely. Luckily 
no trappers or fishermen were about 
to disturb the eagle and keep her off 
the eggs, for they would surely have 
frozen in a short time. 


THE TRAVELER 

Gaspe Vacation, by Hustace H. Poor. One of the most thrilling sights in nature 
is the huge gannet colony on Bonaventure Island. The author tells you all 
about it and also describes the fabulous animal and plant life of this 
naturalist’s paradise 

FOR THE BIRD-WATCHER 

Wings Across the Moon, by Robert J. Newman. The story of night-time bird- 
watching during fall migration. Here's a fascinating new activity for the 
individual or bird club which can add to our scientific knowledge of migration. 


THE BIRD-ATTRACTOR 
Let's Get Ready for Winter Feeding, by John V. Dennis. Wonderful ideas 
and ways of preparing for your winter bird guests 


Winter Problems at the Feeding Station, by John V. Dennis. Some bird- 
attractors do have problems with cats, squirrels, and other animals. Mr. 
Dennis discusses them and offers some practical solutions. 


More Birds for Your Garden, by John K. Terres. Details on selecting the trees 
and shrubs most attractive to the greatest variety of birds, and a well- 
illustrated section on providing water for birds 


Purple martins will eat a few insects 
on the ground, and some eggshells, if 
these are provided for them. I believe 
the eggshells should be white ones so 
that the birds will notice them more 
quickly. Perhaps they might be helped 
during another spell of wintry weather 
by putting out chopped-up, hard-boiled 
eggs with plenty of shells mixed in. In- 
sects could be placed near by if any 
could be found. I think that anyone 
who has gone to the trouble of putting 
up a house for martins will, like our- 
selves, be glad to go a step further and . 


Flower Gardens for Birds, by Robert $. Lemmon. How to plan a flower garden 
that will prove attractive to birds. 


CONSERVATION PROBLEMS 


(Your letters to legislators, newspapers, magazines, and radio and TV 
broadcasters, can help preserve our wilderness areas and save many of our 
vanishing species of wildlife. These reprints will provide you with the infor- 
mation necessary for a clear and authoritative viewpoint 


Key Deer: A Challenge from the Past, by Robert P. Allen. The story of 
one of our most appealing creatures — America’s smaliest deer — and the 
problems of its preservation. 


try to provide food for them during 
cold spells, when it is possible. Perhaps 
some of us might do a little experimen 
tal feeding, and try out some foods on 
our little guests. Then, when migrating 
birds come north to us before their 
normal warm weather has arrived, we 
shall be able to help tide them over a 
difficult time, when natural insect foods 
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Vanishing Wings Over the Sawgrass, by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. The author 
tells about the alarming plight of the beautiful Evergiade kite and offers 
suggestions to prevent its extinction. 


A Price on His Golden Head, by Olaus J. Murie. Will the breath-taking sight 
of a majestic golden eagle circling in the heavens be lost to future genera- 
tions? The author is concerned about the lack of appreciation of this mag 
nificent creature. 

A Closer Look at the Killers, by Pau! L. Errington. An authority on the food 
habits of predatory birds and mammals finds that these creatures maintain 
their integrity as wild creatures regardless of human meddling 


Death in the Florida Marshes, by Herbert R. Mills. Deadly DDT, aimed at 
mosquitoes, may threaten an entire salt marsh community. Here is an 
alarming account of wildlife destruction in the Tampa Bay area 


10< each 


REPRINTS 


Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


are not available to them. 


Myrtie J. Broiey 
Delta, Ontario, Canada 


Birds, Flowers, Animals 


and Other Natural Science Prints and Charts, Au- 

thentic in full color, printed in ENGLAND, DEN- 

MARK, and SWEDEN. Free lists sent on request 
. . . 
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BROOKS. Prints. Stationery, Game Puszies, et 
all with « nature theme or design shown in our 
new catalogue. Free. Write — 
NORTHWOODS NATURE & ART CENTER 
MINOCQUA, WISCONSIN 


Globe Hummingbird and Wild Bird Feeder 
ettracts birds the year sround. Ideal gift 


for anyone who has « garden or Patio 
$6 plus PP Wt 8 ibs Dealers invited 


4. DBD. DIESS, 2931 Franklin Street 
La Crescenta, California 
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Experiences with Ruby - Throats 
in Missouri 


By Mildred Gaylord 


( N JULY 30, 1955, a day when 

the temperature rose to 100 de- 
grees, a beautiful male ruby-throated 
hummingbird lingered over the blos- 
soms of honeysuckle in my garden at 
Kansas City, Missouri. | immediately 
prepared a sugar-syrup mixture with 
filled the two glass tube 
feeders. Each tube is designed with 


which I 


rubber stopper and an open-centered 
red plastic flower which fits over an 
eighth-inch opening placed one-half 
inch up from the bottom of the tube. 
The aperture in the tube and that in 
the flower must be in exact align- 
ment and the stopper tightly secured. 
I took these into the garden and 
fastened them to the shrubbery 
where the hummingbird could dis 
cover them. 

A cool day in August brought a 
female ruby-throated hummingbird 
that joined the glamorous male in 
surprisingly congenial relationship. 
However, the acrobatic performances 
were really initiated with the arrival, 
several days later, of three more fe- 
male hummers. It was then that the 
male staked his 


territorial claims 


around the east feeder, leaving it 
only to repulse attacks from his com 
panions, which, by necessity, had 
chosen the west feeder. All four birds 
executed complicated aerial maneu- 
vers as they chased each other in and 
out of the water spray from my gar 
den hose on hot, dry afternoons 

One morning just after I had filled 
their feeders, one hummer flew di 
rectly to me and hovered within a 
few inches of my red and white 
checked dress. It must have thought 
a whole field of red flowers would 
yield more nectar than the single 
plastic one on each feeder. I heard 
the whir of wings, its friendly chirps, 
and observed the small feet drawn 
close to its body. The bird’s fearless 
approach gave me an idea. Perhaps 
it would drink from the feeder if I 
held the tube in my hand. 

Two days later on a hot September 
little hummer came 
quickly and drank from the feeder 
in my hand, apparently with confi- 
dence, as it feasted heartily, its sips 
punctuated by chirps of satisfaction. 


morning the 
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The next day I held a freshly-filled 
and had a hum 
a thrill which I 
had never before experienced. The 
same day a third bird drank from 
the feeder I held in my hand. The 
birds’ tubular tongues, as withdrawn 


feeder in each hand 
mer at each feeder 


from the plastic flower, resembled 
gray silken threads. 

From this intimate view which 
hand-feeding had afforded me, I was 
now able to know each. bird as an 
individual. 
male that still gazed at the landscape 
from his lofty perch, three humming 
birds each having decidedly different 


There were, besides the 


physical characteristics. The first one 
with which I shared the nectar was 
the largest, having a comparatively 
heavy bill and 
marked with two dark spots. Perhaps 


light gray breast 
this one was the eldest of the three 
and had experienced several seasons 
of parenthood. The other two were 
small; one with finely streaked throat 
of dark broken 
sported a tiny gorgeous ruby in the 
center of an exceedingly faintly 
streaked throat. The pattern of 
plumage which distinguished the two 


lines; the other 


smaller birds from the larger one 
gave me reason to think that perhaps 
here were two immature males. I 
should like to know 


versatile troupe of itinerate players 


Perhaps this 


Was a 
gether 

The period of greatest activity was 
until 


family group traveling to 


always from late afternoon 


dusk 


until, on a cool showery afternoon, 


This play gradually lessened, 


September 25, only one of the orig 
inal group remained—the mature fe 
male hummer which found shelter 
under the back porch roof where it 
sat on the clothesline near the door, 
as if reluctant to depart. Frequently 
throughout the afternoon I offered it 
syrup from a feeder which I had 
brought into the house. The bird 
drank freely and softly chirped its 
gratitude. Alone it had answered the 
last curtain call and had remained 
to acknowledge plaudits of its audi 
ence. When it left, it had my best 
wishes for a safe journey to its win 
ter home, and my hopes for a prompt 
return to next season’s engagement! 

THE END 
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Better Binoculars 


for Birding! 
The Reicherts 


Offer you: SIX models especially 
adapted for birding! THREE dif- 
ferent grades at fair prices! ALL 
glasses guaranteed by our famous 
Repair Shop! 

See our unusual ads in Classified Section 

send for our comparative analysis of 
binocular models—order glasses now on 
trial till 10 days after Christmas, ALSO 
our CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO BIRDERS 

3 chrome initials and leather rainguard 
FREE with each glase—just say you saw 
our offer in Audubon Magazine! 


WUinakel Optical Ca. 


14 West First Street, Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 
MO 4.2772 
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CONSERVATION FOR EVERYRODY 
by Robert Cushman Murphy 
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HOW TREES LIVE (Behind the 
in the Forest) 


by Arthur B. William 


4 


TORY OF THE GROUND WA 
TABLE 
y Jay N Ding” Darling 
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. THE FARM~-a« Flannel Board 


by Dorothy A. Treat 


All for 50 cents 


plus 5 conte postage and handling 
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“Il admire Mr. Em 
erson’s collection 
very much. His book 
should prove of im 
mense benefit and 
pleasure to many.” 
——Mary Elien Chose 


Past President of 
the Audubon Society 


GUY EMERSON 


has arranged 


The Psalms 


to help any person find the 


devotional treasures they contain. 
Recommended for gift-giving 


Ask your bookseller for 


THE PSALMS 


A selection arranged for 


personal devotion 


by GUY EMERSON WH 
HARPER & BROTHERS | | 7 8: 


Publisher 


16 + $2.01 


ROGER TORY 
PETERSON 


Ceo author of the 
National Best Seller 
Wild America 


“Audubon Field Notes is the only magazine 
that gives national coverage to the field ac 
tivities of the bird watcher. It fills a gap be 
tween the general interest articles of AUDUBON 
Macazine and the scientific papers in such 
journals as the Aux, Convor, and Wiison 
BuLLerin 

The Christmas Count and the seasonal sum 
maries with their reports of rarities appeal 
to the enthusiastic lay birder, while the 
breeding bird census and the winter bird 
population counts inform the more serious 
student.” 


Audubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


(Separate copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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SPRING ON AN 


1956 
l. Indexed 


>t) 


[he lemmin observes the author 
of this delightlul book is the god ol 
the arcti the helpless, maladjusted 
nervous, frightened, persecuted deity, to 
which all lite 


Irn the 


on the tundra must bow 
summer. ol 1954 it also proved 
the ‘ 


to be elusive x pedition to Bylot 


Island, within the Arctic Circle, of which 
this is an informal account, actually suc 
ceeded in laying their hands on two live 
lemmings. Ot these the first got away 
ind the second apparently died of fright 
But if this suggests a life of general 
loom, misery, and terror, the eight 
\mericans who made up the expedition 
found it anything but that. The very 
seals, according to the Eskimos who hunt 
them, like to be killed. And the Eskimos 
themselves, far from being either savage 
or callous, are gay, serene, and endlessly 
wociable Into the good-natured, indo 
dream-like 


under a northern sun, 


lent, strangely rhythm of 
their existence 

which for three months never drops 
below the horizon, the members of the 
expedition were irresistibly absorbed 
The observations they made on the 
courtship ind nesting ol golden plovers 
ind Lapland longspurs, as Miss Scher 
man reports them, should recommend 


the book to any reade tf fudubon 
Vagazne i equal 


queer, wandering, dream-like legends of 


interest ire the 


the Eskimos she recounts, and the an 
thropological questions they raise. But 
the special charm of this book is in the 
mood which sulluses it throughout and 
which is its real subject—that rare, in 


definable but very real thing happiness 


MAN’‘S NATURE AND NATURE'S MAN: 
THE ECOLOGY OF HUMAN 
COMMUNITIES 

By Lee R. D 

Press. Ann Arb 


in 829 pf 


Here the juthor ol 


tunities ipphes such ological con 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


Amy Clampitt 


Asst. Librarian, Audubon House 


cepts as plant and animal interrelation 
ships, dynamics of populations heredity, 
evolution, and deterioration, to a dis- 
cussion of human communities The 
kind of objectivity which a biologist can 
maintain toward the inhabitants of a 
salt marsh or beech-maple forest is not 
so easy to maintain with an absolutely 
straight face when the subject is man, 
even man in a Hopi pueblo; and where 
it is maintained, as Professor Dice ap 
parently succeeds in doing, there is a 
good deal about man’s nature—if not 
nature's man—which he is hardly allowed 
to discuss at all. The author does, how 
ever, step beyond these somewhat rigid 
limitations far enough to express a qual 
ified belief in human freedom of choice 
and to reject explicitly an absolutely 
mechanistic concept of life. He includes 
a bibliography which, though not defini- 
tive, is both useful and illuminating. 


THE CABIN 


By Walter Collins O'Kane, Wake-Brook 
House, Sanbornville, New Hampshire, 
1955 SI4 x 5, im., 246 pp Illustrated 
$3.50 

A violin maker lives near the cabin 


Although I have seen the 
his craft, I have never met the crafts 


product ot 


man . . But sometimes when I am 
away overnight in the spring, he comes 
to my place and leaves in my dooryard 
. Strangely he 
thrusts these into the ground, so that 


specimens of his work 


not much more than the scroll is visible. 
Belore I have had time to examine them 
they have become ferns Quoted at 
random, this excerpt with its echo of the 
vccent of Thoreau (which no writer 
on the New England woods can very 
well avoid, even if he should wish to), 
suggests the matter and manner of The 
Cabin. Mr. O'Kane, professor emeritus 
of entomology at the University of New 
Hampshire, offers in this book his gently 
episodic musings concerning such things 
as raccoons, elm-blossom, wood stoves, 
and geological weathering. The volume 
is attractively produced, with drawings 
in black and 


Jaques 


white by Francis Lee 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO TREES AND 
SHRUBS: A HANDBOOK OF THE 
WOODY PLANTS OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN UNITED STATES AND 
ADJACENT REGIONS 


By Arthur Harmount 
and Brothers, New York, 
6 in., 271 pp. $6.00 


Graves 


1956 


Harper 


94 x 


book first 
winter key has 


revision of a 
1952 \ 


been added, as weil as several new spe 


This is a 
published in 
cies, and there have been some changes 
in nomenclature For those who wish 
to pin down the identity of the so often 
perplexing woody plants but who find 
manuals con 


the standard botanical 


fusing, this guide is highly recom 


mended Fechnical descriptions are 
given in condensed form, and are sup- 
plemented by useful suggestions for dis 
tinguishing families and genera. The 
illustrations are the work of Maud H. 
Purdy; printed from engravings on cop 


per, they are unusually handsome as 
well as detailed, and make the book a 
pleasure to consult. Generally the leaf 
bud, and branchlet are shown, occasion 
fruit as well. The 
author is curator emeritus at the Brook 


lyn Botanic 


ally with flower or 


Garden 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WILD 


By Dr. William J]. Long, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1956. 
8Y4 x 53% m., 256 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Ihe essays that make up this volume 
were discovered in manuscript by the 
author’s daughter after his death in 
1952. Written, it 


little or no 


would appear, with 
thought of publication 

though a generation ago Dr. Long was 
one of the best-known and best-loved of 
writers on natural history—they have 
the beautifully unforced, unhurried tone 
of a wise and thoughtful man writing 
simply to record and clarify matters of 
interest to himself. Dr. Long in his day 
Theodore Roosevelt, and 


differs with a lot of 


differed with 
in these essays he 
other people on such subjects as preda 
tion and animal psychology. But his 
respect and affection for the fox, simply 
as a fox, is so genuine that the con 
servationist with whom he did not see 
About 
half of the book is devoted to individual 


eye to eye can hardly be offended 


mammals timber wolves, moose, por 


forth—with 
author had met up at vari 


cupines muskrats and so 
whom the 


ous times 


CANOEABLE WATERWAYS OF NEW 
YORK STATE AND VICINITY 

By Lawrence I. Grinnell, Pageant Press 
New York, 1956. 81 , x Vo in., 349 pp 
Illustrated 


“About 98 per 


$5.00 


New 


rivers, described herein 


York's 


most 


cent of 
canoeablk 


of the lakes listed that are open to the 
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practically all the inland water 


public 
Ne Ww York's 

totalling 4,700 
been personally explored by the 


ways and a large part ol 


canals around miles, 
have 
author, usually accompanied by his wile 
rhis exploration conducted off and on 
during the past 37 years, has involved 
over 500 days (or fractions of days) of 


paddling, over 170 portages around 
dams, falls, impassable rapids, locks, ot 
other impediments, as well as two up 


Here 


is the best 


sets!" in the author's own words 


possible statement of his 
qualifications to produce a definitive 
book on his chosen subject. Just about 
every conceivable aspect, including the 


“Kin 
Dutch ‘children’s point,’ 


derivation of names (for example 
derhook Creek 
referring to Indian children”) has been 
covered and codified here. Cruising data 


are helpfully arranged in statistical 
tables in a special appendix, and there 
is a map, as well as numerous photo 


graphs 


AMERICAN RESOURCES 
By Ruben L. Parson, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1956. 9 x 6 im.,, 550 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $8.65 


CONSERVING 


In both style and format this outline 
ot the 


resources and their conservation is frank 


main categories of our natural 


ly popular. Cartoons, drawings, maps 


charts, and photographs abound, and 
while these vary in quality, they all con 
tribute to the author's purpose of mak 
graphic, and ac 


Marginal 


ing the subject lively 
cessible to any adult reader 
captions throughout add to the book's 
usefulness for quick reference; while 
lists of sources cited at the ends of chap 
ters, a selected bibliography, and a spe 
cial section on teaching aids will recom 
teachers and 


mend it particularly to 


other youth leaders 


FIRST BOOK OF ANIMALS 


By the editors of Scientific 
New 
Paper 


American, 
York, 1955 
$1.00 


Simon and Schuster 
240 pp 


While not primarily devoted to nat 


Bx 54m 


ural history, the Scientific American fre 
quently publishes articles in this field 
which admirably combine popular ap 
peal with scientific restraint. Twenty-five 
of these articles are here reprinted in a 
Ten of the 


with 


ple asantly readable format 


selections deal with birds, seven 


insects and spiders, the rest mainly with 
mammals, including 


fishes and with 


man. Among the writers included are 
such authorities as N 
Lack, Donald Grifhn 
and Oliver P 


part ot a series 


Tinbergen, David 
John H Storer 
Pearson. This volume is 
others now available 
deal with astronomy, physics and chem 


istry of life, atomic power, and auto 


matic control 


Lucid, poetic, exciting observations 
of animal life by a remarkable 
naturalist —a literary discovery! 
See your bookseller this week for 
your copy. Illus. $4, DOUBLEDAY 


The Spirit 
of the Wild 


by WILLIAM J. LONG 


The most unusual book 
on the Snake ever! 


Just 
Published 


416 
pages 


$5 


postpaid, 
or 

at your 

bookstore 


TREASURY OF 


SNAKE LORE 


edited by Brandt Aymar 


From the Garden of Eden to Snakes of Today 
in Mythology, Fable, Stories, Essays, Poetry 
Drama, Religion, and Personal Adventures 
in diversified works by Irvin 8. Cobb, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, D. H. Lawrence, Rudyard 
Kipling, A. Conan Doyle, Keats, Poe, Thoreau, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Milton, Dante, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Ambrose Bierce, Aesop, Ovid, 


Virgil, and many others. 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 2°! © 57 5 


New York 22 
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SIGNS 


Cloth—25c each 
Metal—$1.00 each 


WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 


DO NOT ENTER, WITH 
GUN, DOG, AXE OR TRAP 
NO FIRES ALLOWED 


All birds, animals and plants 
ore protected in this sanc- 
tuery. Your cooperation will 
be appreciated. 


Your property can be designated as a 
“Wildlife Refuge” through the use of 
attractive new posting signs now avail- 
able from the National Audubon So- 
ciety. These signs are 9 x 12 inches and 
are printed in non-fading black ink. The 
Cloth signs are made of the best weath- 
erized white linen available. The metal 
signs have a yellow background of 
baked enamel. 
answer to many requests for posters 


They are offered in 


that would be more effective than the 
usual “No Shooting” signs. 


It is not intended that these posters will 
legally prevent all trespass. If it is de 
sired that all trespass be forbidden, the 
requirements of state law should be 
checked and legal signs erected in ad- 
dition to the “Wildlife Refuge” posters. 
Special imprinting cannot be arranged 
through the Society. 


Service Department 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y 


Please send me:— 
Cloth signs @ 25c¢ each 
Metal signs @ $1.00 each 
| enclose $ in full payment 
Name 


Address 
City 
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He and the coach are moving at the 
same speed. So it is with the bird in 
the wind except that the bird cannot, 
like the 
passive. It has to maintain its mini- 


man, sit down or remain 


mum speed for normal flight. But 
this it can do moving in any direc- 
tion. It advances as though in a calm, 
as though it were in fact flying this 
way and that within the moving rail- 
way coach. There is no more pres- 
sure on it when it moves in one di 
rection than when it heads in an 
other. When flying in and out of 
winds the bird feels the changing 
pressures. But when it is in the heart 
of the moving air it has no more 
sensation of meeting the force of the 
gale when it flies in the direction 
from which it blows than a man has 
of feeling the weight of the train 
pushing against him when he walks 
back along the aisle. The bird can 
no more be struck by the wind than 
the man can be struck by the train 
on which he is riding. The moving 
mass of air in a wind carries the 
bird with it. It may sweep it far off 
its course. But it does not push 
against the bird, There is no pres 
sure on it when it is riding with the 
moving air. It is being transported 
by the wind as the car transports its 
passengers. For the bird in the wind 
the whole sky is moving and it is 
moving with it and it flies as in ai 
that is calm 

Looking down at the ridge below 
our Beechcraft Bonanza, winging its 
way back to Harrisburg, we saw the 
steady slide of the trees slipping to 
the rear. The rate of their move 
ment, our speed over the ground, 
was an entirely different matter from 
our speed through the air. In ground 
speed—both for us and for the bird 

the direction and force of the wind 
do play an important part 

If we may return for one last time 
to our old friend, the man on the 
mile-a-minute express: sitting still he 
is moving over the ground at 60 
miles an hour. If he leaves his seat 
and walks ahead along the aisle at 
five miles an hour he is moving over 
the ground that much faster, or 65 
miles an hour. If he turns and walks 
back along the aisle at the same pace 
he subtracts five miles from his speed 
over the ground, reducing it to 55 
miles an hour. All the while the man 
himself in the coach is moving only 
five miles an hour. Similarly the bird 


advances at its own speed within the 
“coach” of the moving wind. But its 
rate of progress over the ground—as 
opposed to its speed through the air 

leaps ahead or lags behind accord- 
ing to the direction of its flight and 
the movement of the wind. 

Twenty miles from Harrisburg we 
crossed the ridge for a final time and 
curved out over the far-famed fertile 
fields of the Lebanon Valley. Our 
shadow trailed across patches of tas- 
sled corn that looked like shaggy rugs 
cut into squares and rectangles; over 
orchards with little rows of round 
twig masses seen in, two dimensions; 
down the length of a pasture where 
a flock of crows, no larger than flakes 
of soot, trailed down to land among 
toy cattle, red and white and black. 
Once, far below us we sighted a 
green field strewn with a multitude 
of minute, white, elongated objects 
like kernels of rice. Only after we 
had flown past and looked back at 
an oblique angle did we see that the 
kernels were flocks of white hens 
feeding at a poultry farm. 

Then the Roman aqueduct of the 
railroad bridge drew near, the red- 
and green-roofed houses spread out 
below us, the dark flow of the Sus- 
quehanna passed beneath our wings 
and, with idling engine, we soared 
on and on to touch at last the long 
black strip of the runway. I looked 
back at the curve of the Endless 
Mountain. We had seen it from the 
viewpoint of the airborne hawk. 
Now its 1,000-foot wall reared against 
the sky—its normal aspect for hu- 
man eyes. Later that same afternoon 
we were to see it from still a third 
point of view. On the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, heading west toward the 
Ohio line, we watched the ridge ex- 
pand upward into the air ahead of 
us. We saw it tower directly above 
us. Then in a rush its exterior dis- 
appeared to be supplanted by the 
mole’s-eye view of a tunnel that bur- 
rowed through the solid rock of its 
base. When we emerged on the other 
side and sped on, the ancient path- 
way of the hawks, the Kittatinny 
Ridge, lay behind us. THE END. 
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AUDUBON AND HIS SONS (14 and up) 
By Amy Hogeboon Lothrop Lee and 
Shepard Co., New York, 1956 B64 x 
5, in., 210 pp. Illustrated with Audu- 
bon prints and drawings by Paul Gal- 
done. $3.00 

Many 
their own 


parents doubtless remember 
“discovery” of John James 
Audubon when they were teen-agers, 
and thrilled to the romance and adven 
ture of his life. Little wonder he is a 
popular subject for biographers! His 
story can be told from many points of 
view, for his dedication to art was 
equalled by his intense personal rela 
tionships, and his genius as an artist 
was matched by his courage and forti 
tude. Miss Hogeboon's new book em 
phasizes the very important part the 
Audubon boys played in their father’s 
career, and for this reason it is a per 
fect biography for young people. Johnny 
and Victor from early childhood be 
lieved in Audubon—and tried to help 
him. In later years John, junior, was 
a fine artist in his own right and Victor 
provided much-needed business manage 
ment for the Audubon enterprises. But 
it 18 certain that the satisfaction of suc 
cess they knew in later years never 
surpassed what they must have felt as 
youngsters when they surprised their 
father with a collection of sketches and 
birds they had stuffed. “Another good 
job!” Father Audubon exclaimed How 
could anyone fail with such helpers.” 
THE FEARLESS FAMILY (11 and up) 
By Gardell Dano Christensen, Henry 
Holt and Ce New York, 1956 814 x 
34, in., 160 pp. Illustrated by the au 
thor $2.75 

Mr. Christensen has long been known 
as an artist who portrays animals accu 
rately yet with imagination and charm 
It now appears he can do as well with 
the written word. The leading charac 
ters in his new book are members of 
the family Mustelidae which include a 
surprising variety weasels martens, 
minks, otters, skunks, badgers, and wol 
verines Ihe Fearless Family” is com 
prised of a group of short stories, each 
concerning one member of this family 


They are told with an excellent sense 
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of the dramatic and with humor, and 
are based on first-hand acquaintance by 
the author. Numerous line drawings 
illustrate the text, helping to bring alive 
these interesting and, in some cases, 
little known characters of field, meadow 


river, and ocean 


EIGHT RINGS ON HIS TAIL (6-10) 
By John Oldrin, The Viking Press, Neu 
York, 1956. 10 x 6% m., 80 pp Illus 
trated by Kurt Wiese. $2.50 

As any child who has ever observed 
a raccoon knows, this is a creature full 
of curiosity and boundless energy. But 
Patches, the raccoon hero of “Eight 
Rings on His Tail,” is more than usu 
ally inquisitive, independent, and ad 
venturous. As the eight rings on his tail 
differed from the six on the tail of each 
of his sisters, so his life was destined 
to be filled with more excitement and 
fun than theirs. His adventures provide 
a delightful book It is imaginative, 
often humorous, but everything that 
happens has reality. The pictures by 


Kurt Wiese are priceless 


THE STORY OF THE ICE AGE (12-16) 
By Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1956 9%, x 
634 in., 82 pp Pictures by Thomas 
Voter. $2.50 

Here is a truly challenging book for 
young minds. The tremendous dramas 
that must have taken place when mov 
ing sheets of ice overran great areas that 
formerly had enjoyed a moderate cli 
mate are described in a lively, factual 
manner. The reader cannot help but 
be impressed by the struggle for su 
vival that was waged and won by pre 
historic man. He also finds interesting 
comparisons between life in the glacial 
age and life in the tundra region today 
as well as some speculation on the 
future climate of the world. Will the 
ice sheets spre id again? If so, could 
they be controlled by science—perhaps 


by atomic energy? And what would 


result if the earth's climate became 
warmer? With its excellent descriptions 
of how scientists traced the story of the 
long-vanished Ice Age and its projection 
of ideas into the future, this is a book 


of real scope 
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IN YARDS AND GARDENS 


“A fascinating book that will open 
the eyes of children and their par 
ents to hosts of interesting animals 
and plants living in their own back 
yards, streets, and neighboring 
parks.”-Dorothy A. Treat, National 
fudubon Society. Illustrated 


Paper, $1.75; Cloth, 83 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


“IN PONDS AND STREAMS by 
Margaret Waring Buck is just as fine 
as her other two nature books—Ahan 
which there is no higher praise 


A very appealing presentation for 
person.” The 


almost any young 
filantic. ///ustrated. 


Paper, $1.75; Cloth, $3 
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Binoculars—Telescopes--Microscopes 


RITE THE REICHERTS..We've epecialized in 
binoculars for birding since 162%. Send for price 
list—4 grades, including Bausch & Lomb and 
Bushnell, with quality comparison—6 models 
enpecially adapted by ws for bird study. Also 
Bausch & Lomb and Bushnell scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tripod adapters, car-window mounts, and acces- 
series for birding. Liberal trade-ins, Our Free- 
Service Guarantee with every new inetrument 
irrespective of price. This guarantee -cver our 
famous 40 year old name-—makes every giass 
bought from ua a« distinguished gift. We ship 
on 40 days’ trial; gifts until 10 days after Christ- 
mas. Before buying, read our double article 
“Know Your Binceulars” published in Audubon 
Magazine (1961). Wholly unbiased, it tells you 
how to choose the “right” model for your per 
sonal requirements, how to cheek it for the 
claims made for it, and how to use it to best 
advantage. Fully illuetrated 12-page reprint 10¢ 

no charge to bird club members. We also 
anewer questions personally. Open Saturdays 
10-1 (MOunt Vernon 4-2772). The Reicherts, 
Mirakel m2 Co, 14 Weet First St. Mt. 
Vernen 2, N. 


RITE THE REICHERTS for free reprint of our 
article “How to Check Alignment” published in 
January 1964 Audubon Magazine. Check your 
glass yourself—or send it to us for free collima- 
tor test and report. We repair and hard-coat al! 
makes. Alignment to U.S. Government specifica- 
in 3 days on request. Make 

lass now. See above ad. The 

Optical Ce., Mount Vernon 


BINO-FPOTOGRAPHY !-—-RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice 
Mirakel Optiea!l Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York 


BINOCULAR HEADQUARTERS. All types 
prices. Postpaid by Museum Curator, an active, 
experienced birder. Bartlett Hendricks, Pittsfield 
5O-A, ane. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.26 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg.. Weat Lee Angeles 25, 
Calif, 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repeired 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eve 
lass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced 

ribe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
eame peryens, 26-K Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, ° 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 

Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leite, Hensoldt, Bal, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese-New and 
Used, Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 Rest 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera giass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorised dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertze! 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binceular cases. Established 1921. Charlies W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
eage 3, Iilineis. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorised dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. ¥. VA 62785 
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BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 86, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOCULAR REPAIR SERVICE. H. Oclener, 
25 Burbank Street, Yonkers, N. Y. Binoculars 
and telescopes repaired. Free estimates 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftemen. 
Hard-coating eve cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification. Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $3.00. LI. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR - TELESCOPE - MICROSCOPES — 
Northwest Instrument Co., Inc., 2313 -3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. since 1921. All makes repaired 
experienced personnel, modern precision equip- 
ment, Free estimates-Bausch & Lomb Dealers. 
Importers and Dealers in Foreign Binoculars. 


COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE, GUARAN- 
TEED. Binoculars, Scopes, Recementing, Hard- 
coating, Posts, Crosshairs, Rangefinders, or spe- 
cial reticules inetalled, Refinishing, Bluing. Mod- 
ern machine shop, 18 years in business, write 
or send instrument for estimate. Optical Instre- 
ment Repair Co., 579 Avondale Ave., San An- 
tonio 106, Texas 


BINOCULARS, Bausch & Lomb, Car! Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt, Leitz, many other makes, American, Ger- 
man, Japanese, all sizes. Special low price. Free 
list. Optical Instrument Repair Co., 579 Avon- 
dale Ave., San Antonie 16, Texas. 


Books 


BOOKS on Hirds, Mammals, 
subjects New or out-of-print 
nished. Pierce Book Company, 


Natural History 
Catalogs fur- 
Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish 
ture Request 
new, used and rare 
ice, Rancocas, N 


Birds, Animals, Na- 
listing hundreds of 
Sporting Book Serv- 


Fishing, 
free catalog 
books 


NEW NATURE MAGAZINE, 6 vol. set, 1700 
pages, 288 in color; Animals, Butterflies, Trees, 
Birds, Wildflowers and Garden Flowers. $19.50, 
$4.50 with order, $5.00 monthly; Cash orders 
$15.00. Returnable in one week for refund, 
Literary Mart, 1265 Broadway, New York 1, 
N.Y 


Films-Slides 


COLOR SLIDES 
birds, and insects 
from original 2x2 
prices on request 


P.O. Box 536, 


tell the story of wildflowers, 
Choose from over 600, copied 

Kodachromes. Catalogs and 
Indicate subject. Lee Jenkins, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, 
Sample slide with credit slip 254 
Beautiful nature postage stamps 

credit slip 25¢. Seott Lewis, 1338 

Paim Springs, California 


animals, ete 

Lists free 
Samples and 
Buena Vista, 


WILD LIFE FILMS, Buy direet 
at tremendous savings. Kodachrome, BAW 8&8 & 
lémm and 2x2 slides. Free illustrated brochure. 
Wild Life Films, 5414-HA Cahuenga Boulevard, 
North Hollywood, California, 


from Studio 


Slides ! Stereos! 
Life, Travel, 

reign, Varieties. 

Pennsylvania. 


rndachrome Movies ! 
which) Wild 
Parks, Fo 
Swarthmore, 
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Catalogs (specify 
Adventure, National 
Celenial, 247-J, 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.26, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaes, 666-46, Meentain View, N, J. 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock, Orna- 
mentals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade 
trees, Seeds, Perennials. 36 page catalog free. 
Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, Obie. 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appeal 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The Red 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Ledge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS, hiking and rid- 
ing. HAVASU CANYON, “Gem of the Grand 
Canyon”~—-September 15 through October, from 
$8 per day. MEXICO-—-a Gypsy Tour, Southern 
Sonora, Alamos and back country——-December- 
January. One and two week cycles, from %6 
per day. Write Wampler Trail Trips, Box 45, 
Berkeley 1, California. 


PISGAH NATIONAL FOREST INN elevation 
5,120 feet. Wonderful for fall vacations, Rustic 
comfort, fine food and service, private baths, 
cottages, log fires, excellent beds. Nature at its 
best. Write Leda Kirschner, Candler, N. C, 
Early reservations necessary. 


Nature Surveys 


DO you KNOW THE WILDFLOWERS, ferns, 
trees, birds on your estate? A Nature Survey 
will reven! a surprising wealth of wildlife on 
your property. Our experienced naturalist wil! 
identify species, write report und suggest Nature 
Trail. Reasonable. Caribou Press, Wildlife Pub- 
lishers, Bronxville, N. Y. 


amp peneeensitind 


115 STAMPS from all 5 continents including 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, ete., value 
over $2.00, all for 10¢ to introduce our ‘superb 
service of U.S. and Foreign Approvals to col- 
lectors. Globus Stamp, N. Y. 10, N. Y. Dept. 194, 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


RUN SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
at home. Show friends samples of our new 1956 
Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100% 
profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
—on Greetings, Dept. 10, Ferndale, Michigan. 


FREE NATURE CATALOG. Many exciting 
items for nature enthusiasts. Special Offer: 
Nature Game (56 cards in full color; choice of 
butterflies, trees or wild flowers) plus new color 
Illustrated Guide to Common Rocks, $1.50 post- 
paid. Naturegraph Company, Sar. Martin, Cali- 


fornia. j 


PINE CONES. % inch to foot long. Illustrated 
folder with description of autumn, Christmas 


uses, Western Tree Cones, 1925 Brookiane, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


in North 
Point 


SALE. Twenty acre campsite 
bordering High 
State Park and game preserve, lakes, woodland, 


FOR 
New Jersey mountains, 
about three acres open field, foundation for 
building, electric company pole, six inch driven 
well with hand pump, $5,000. Walter Hent, 
166-18 Union Turnpike, Flashing 66, New York. 


DIRECTOR WANTED immediately to organize, 
promote and direct children’s nature museum ; 
new building, country park. Reply to Mre 
Claude Pierce, 205 Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, 

C., stating qualifications, salary desired, 
references, when available. 
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The reudubou Chrisimas 
Card For 1956 


The Audubon Christmas Card for 1956 is a reproduction 
of a painting depicting mallards on a frozen pond, by 
Charles Frederick Tunnicliffe. 


Charles Frederick Tunnicliffe A.R.A., R.E., the renowned 
English artist-naturalist, is the author and artist of Shore- 
land’s Summer Diary, and illustrator of many other bird 
books. His paintings are executed with such feeling and 
talent that they are as aesthetically pleasing as they are 
ornithologically correct. 


25 and any quantity over, 20¢ each 10 for $1.75 
15¢ each 
The cards measure 54" x6% 
envelopes included. 


From 1953 and 1954 the charm. 


Please add 20¢ for postage and handling ing ruby-crowned kinglet and 
colorful flamingo cards are 
available, while they last, at 10¢ 
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each. Cards measure 5” x 7”, 


¢ ™ envelopes included. 


ervice o~ epartrrserst 


for all orders of Christmas Cards. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28,N. ¥ 


* Copyright 1956 Produced by 


-Wailt Disney 
as ALL FILMS IN 16MM. 
(Ty Yen NE WITH SOUND AND COLOR 
BY TECHNICOLOR 


NATURE'S HALF ACRE BEAVER VALLEY SEAL ISLAND 

The engrossing nature drama depicting the Here is the story of the beaver, great ‘First in the Disney series of great 
continuity of life in birds, plants and insects provider and family man—the fun- True Life Adventure nature classics. 
through the four seasons. This result of loving otters—the prowling coyote— A fascinating, suthentic story of 
patient camera work by fifteen naturalist- and other inhabitants of the wood- drama and humor played against 
photographers spotlights the dramatic inter- |ands—ell faithfully presented with « the rugged beckground of the 
dependence of one life upon another and thrilling musical score. An extraordi- Pribilof Islands. 

nature's master plan of providing for all nary and unusual motion picture. Running time: 27 min, 

Running time: 33 min Rental: $10.00 Running time: 32 min. Rental: $10.00 Rental: $10.00 
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WH Y have an 


\udubon Junior Club? 


We can think of three 


good reasons: 


| You as a prospective leader of 
an Audubon Junior Club, will 
help children to discover the nat- 
ural wonders of the world about 


2 You, as a leader of children, will 
help them to become better citi- 
zens of the future with a knowl- 
edge of nature, and the reasons 
why we must conserve our great 


natural resources. 


3 You, as a leader of an Audubon 
Junior Club, will be making a 
contribution to the constructive 
interests in children’s lives, and 
to the conservation of our pre- 


cious human resources. 


You may form an Audubon Junior Club by getting together a group of ten or more 
children. Dues for membership are 25 cents a year for each child. You, as the 
leader, pay no dues but receive a packet of free material to help you organize 
and direct a meaningful, teaching program. 


For further free information: 


A UDUBON 1130 FIFTH AVENUE 
JUNIOR CLUBS NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


